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KRAUSETO  STICK  WITH 


Let’s  Not  Ignore 
World  Realities! 


With  this  issue,  we  print  the  last  letters  on  the  current  de- 
bate between  Baltic  States  protagonists  and  the  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Coins  antagonists  over  where  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia  ought  to  be  listed. 

Why  cutoff  the  debate?  Well,  it  seems  to  us  that  every- 
thing about  the  subject  has  been  said  and  unless  a new, 
unique  approach  to  the  controversy  arises,  we’d  rather  de- 
vote the  space  to  other  letters  and  other  topics. 

For  those  not  foUowing  this  heated  exchange,  Baltic 
nationals  and  sympathizers  have  noted  that  there  exists 
govemments-in-exile  fca*  their  countries  and  that  the  U.S. 
Government  doesn’t  recognize  the  Soviet  absorption  of 
these  areas.  On  the  othw  h^d,  the  staff  of  the  SCWC  main- 
tains that  these  three  formCT  countries  are  now  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  states  of  the  USSR.  Therefore,  since 
the  catalog  lists  the  issuing  authorities  under  land  masses 
grouped  according  to  today’s  histoiical-^eographital 
reality,  the  Baltic  States  are  incorporated  under  the  USSR. 

What  we  all  have  to  remember  is  a tough  lesson  in  history. 
Nations  rise,  nations  fall.  Other  nations  conquer  once 
powerful  countries  which  dominated  them.  This  is  what  his- 
tory relates.  'This  truth  we  must  accept  or  be  condemned  to 
live  eternally  in  the  past. 

Listing  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  as  s^>arate  entities 
in  the  SCWC  may  make  us  feel  good  about  supporting  the 
governments  and  patriots  in  exile.  However,  it  does  nothing 
to  alter  the  cold,  harsh  fact  that  these  three  former  nations 
are  now  part  of  the  USSR  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Chang- 
ing a listing  in  the  SCWC  won’t  change  historical  fact! 

Should  the  day  come  that  one  or  all  of  these  Baltic  States 
gains  their  independence,  the  staff  of  the  SCWC  will  be 
more  than  eager  to  give  them  their  separate  listing.  Until 
such  a day,  however,  they  will  remain  listed  according  to 
their  current  historical-geographical  status— as  socialist 
states  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


SOVIETS  IN  S.C.W.C./ 

In  the  past  two  months  there  have  been  many 
letters  written  in  to  World  Coin  News  on  behalf  of 
Baltic  collectors  who  feel  that  the  listing  of  Est- 
onia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  under  "USSR”  instead  of 
their  proper  and  rightful  names  was  an  outrage. 

We  salute  all  those  LNA  members  and  friends  who 
wrote  in.  Some  of  these  are  re-printed  on  page 

However,  Krause  publications  has  now  flatly  sta- 
ted that  if  refuses  to  listen  to  us  anymore,  and  will 
not  publish  any  more  protest  letters  in  WCN.  Further- 
more, the  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  will  cont- 
inue it's  so-called  "geographic  policy,"  and  list 
Lithuanian  coins  under  "USSR, "according  to  Trey  For- 
ester, associate  editor  of  WCN.  Their  editorial  pos- 
ition  [reproduced  on  the  left]  appeared  in  the  Oct- 
ober 13 ♦ 1981  issue  of  WCN. 

There  is  one  area  of  importance  that  has  not 
been  discussed  at  all  in  the  controversy;  dealer 
sales.  Our  LNA  collectors  look  for  Lithuanian  coins 
in  a dealer's  stock  under  his  "L"  section.  If  a dea- 
ler went  according  to  the  SCWC  and  placed  them  under 
the  "U"  section,  the  customer  would  not  find  them 
and  a sale  would  be  lost.  Furthermore,  if  for  some 
reason  the  customer  was  told  that  Lithuanian  coins 
were  now  listed  under  "U",  that  customer  is  going  to 
be  very  much  offended,  and  a sale  will  be  lost  in 
that  way,  also. 

Therefore,  we  send  out  a plea  to  all  the  numis- 
matic dealers  who  handle  Lithuanian  material,  to 
ignore  the  "geographic  policy"  of  the  SCWC,  and  keep 
your  Lithuanian  coins  under  your  "L"  section,  so  the 
customer  will  easily  find  them,  and  be  kept  happy. 

We  furthermore  ask  our  IHA  members  and  friends  that 
they  REFUSE  TO  PURCHASE  LITHUANIAN  COINS  from  dealers 
who  list  them  under  their  "U"  section;  and  let  them 
know  why,  tool  We  do  not  need  pro-Soviets  in  the 
coin  world. 

In  a related  event,  Krause  publications  has 
just  issued  an  abbreviated  version  of  the  SCWC,  in- 
titled,  "Standard  Catalog  of  20th  Century  World 
^oins."  Under  USSR  on  page~^30t  we  see  in  reverse 
print,  "RUSSIA-EMPIRE,’*  with  a list  of  the  pre-Sov- 
iet,  Russian  Czarist  coins  minted  1900-17*  Staurting 
in  1925»  the  listing  changes  to  "USSR," 

But  under  Lithuania,  it  starts  right  out  with 
"LITHUANIAN  S.S.R."  in  reverse  print.  Inconsistency! 
If  they  were  consistent,  they  would  have  listed  it 
as  "LITHUANIA— REPUBLIC"  just  as  they  did  for  Russia. 
We  wrote  Colin  Bruce  II,  editor,  and  have  received 
a reply  that  this  will  be  corrected  to  read  "LITHU- 
AiJIA — REPUBLIC",  although  of  course  Lithuania  will 

Continued  on  next  page... 


> 


2-  KRAUSE  Continued  from  page  1... 

continue  to  be  listed  by  then  under  UsJSR, 

We  see  no  way  in  which  Krause  publications  is 
going  to  abamdon  it's  new  pro-Soviet  "geographic" 
cataloging  policy,  but  in  case  you  haven't  written, 
their  address  is:  Krause  Publications,  700  E.  State 
St.,  lola,  Wisconsin  5^990. 


WRITERS  NEEDED 

Although  Krause  publications  caught  us  off  guard 
and  switched  Lithuania's  listing  into  the  USSH  be- 
fore we  could  say  anything,  we  have  ample  time  to 
let  our  voice  be  heard  concerning  the  Standard  Catal 


og  of  World  Paper  Money,  authored  by  Albert  Pick. 

This  raagnificant  reference  source  is  published  by 
Krause  publications  however,  and  Colin  Bruce  II  hap- 
pens to  be  the  editor  of  it!  However,  Pick  has  veto 
power  over  material  in  the  book,  it  seems. 

Therefore,  we  need  ALL  of  our  LNA  members  and  fr- 
iends to  write  Albert  Pick  himself,  who  does  have  saj 
into  what  goes  into  his  book.  Let  him  know  that  the 
collectors  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  bankn- 
otes do  not  like  looking  under  "U"  to  find  banknotes 
issued  under  "L";  that  the  SCWPM  is  a collector's 
book,  not  a geo-political  treatise.  Scott's  stamp 
catalog  for  example,  rightly  lists  Lithuania  under 
"L."  And  be  sure  and  give  your  own  reasons,  in  add- 
ition to  the  ones  we  give  in  this  and  the  last  issue 
of  The  Knight.  His  address; 

Mr.  Albert  Pick 
HYPOBANK 

Postfach  20  05  27 
8000  Munchen  2 
West  Germany. 


I cannot  improve  much  on 
Frank  Passic's  letter  (Readers 
Soapbox,  Aug.  11),  but  I want 
you  to  know  1 agree  with  him 
that  plaing  the  Baltic  countries 
of  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  under  USSR  in  the 
Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins  is  not  only  ill  advised, 
but  wrong. 

Th<‘  editors  note  after 
Donald  S.  Yarab’s  letter  (Aug. 
25)  indicates  you  plan  to  con- 
tinue this  policy  in  future  edi- 
tions. This  mystified  me  tem- 
porarily until  it  became  clear 

that  Krause  Publications  is 
very  good  at  gathering  infor- 
mation, publishing  and  pro- 
motion, but  falls  short  on  its 
ability  to  organize  information 
and  in  its  understanding  of 
history 

Generally  cataloguers  have 
had  very  little  difficulty  in  cata- 
loguing worldwide  information 
when  br>th  the  i.ssuer  and  the 
11  ler  were  the  same.  'I'hey  have 
fiad  tr)  make  decisions  when 
hi-uer  and  user  are  different. 

’ bile  placing  Baltic  countries 
I der  i'SSR  in  SCW(\  you 
OI  I'  ( orifederaU;  States  and 


Hawaii  separately  from  USA  in 
the  SCWPM.  Moreover,  you 
place  American  and  Japanese 
issues  of  the  Philippines  under 
Philippines.  Why  then  do  you 
play  around  with  placing  Baltic 
countries  under  USSR? 

I submit  that  KP  has  no  real 
policy  at  all.  You  sometimes  are 
correct.  I submit  that  what  you 
have  been  doing  is  shuffling  the 

deck  of  decision  cards, 
resulting  in  catalog, s with 
hybrid  concoctions,  I favor 
placing  things  under  the  a.ser. 

The  Baltic  countrie^^  were 
overrun  illegally  bv  i he  USSR 
— neither  the  USA  nor  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China 
recognized  this  illegal  annex- 
ation. 

Kevin  Akin’s  letter  (Sept.  1) 
is  a feeble  attempt  to  refute 
Passic  s letter.  J'he  letter  is  so 
easy  to  counter  it  makes  one 
wonder  whether  it  was 
motivated  by  political  views  oi 
just  a desire  to  see  his  name  in 
print. 


San  Francisco,  C?alil, 


Mat  i 'I'iitus 


LETTERS  rou 


We  Latvians  do  not  like  to 
have  our  coins  listed  with  those 
of  Russia!  We  were  recognized 
as  a free  and  independent  coun- 
try when  those  coins  were 
struck.  The  Russians  will  not 
allow  a Latvian  to  own  any  of 
his  own  coins  at  this  time  back 
there. 

You  can  call  this  politics,  if 
you  wish,  but  please  omit  our 
cmns  from  the  Russians  in  your 
next  issue  (of  the  Standard 
Catalog  of  Worid  Coins). 

Vilibalds  Drozminc 

'>lack  water.  Pa. 

1 have  been  collecting  the 
coins  of  free  and  independent 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia 
since  * Deceniber,  1981. 
Suddenly,  to  my  dismay,  1 
must  look  under  Russia  for 
these  countries  in  the  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Coins. 

Please  correct  your  listings  in 
future  editions! 

Please  do  not  change  your 
listings  in  the  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Peter  G.  Zinkus 
Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Estonians  fought  and 
beat  Russia  for  our  indepen- 
dence. We  are  the  only  country 
to  beat  them  in  modem  times. 
We  enjoyed  our  freedom  until 
the  Second  Worl  War.  During 
our  freedom  and  independence 
we  issued  coins. 

These  coins  have  no  place 
among  Russian  coins.  Please 
remove  them  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
SCWC. 


Millers  ville.  Pa. 


Eesti  Pois 


I have  been  reading  the 
Baltic  States/Russian  com- 
ments and  agree  that  I,  too,  am 
sorry  to  find  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  listed  under 
Russia. 

We  are  not  ^leaking  of  flags, 
etc.,  as  one  writer  suggests,  but 
coins  that  were  issued  by  free 
and  independent  countries  who 
fought  hard  for  their  indepen- 
dence only  to  have  that  inde- 
piendence  shattered  following 
World  Warn. 

These  countries  should  be 
i‘^ted  separately.  I am  hoping 
mat  the  i>C  WC  will  see  fit  to  do 
so  in  the  next  printing. 

An  Irishman  from 
Pennsylvania 


WROTE 

TO 

WC.N. 


The  one  below  is 
our  most  favorite 
one 


T 


I was  most  gratified  to  learn 
of  the  recent  action  in  our 
USSR  behalf  bv  Comrade  Colin 
Bmce  in  placing  the  coins  of 
our  hated  enemies,  the  fascist 
former  republics  of  Lithuania, 
l.atvia  and  Estonia  under  those 
of  our  glorious  nation  in  the 
new  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins.  This  action  is  of  great 
assistance  to  us  in  circum- 
venting the  action  of  the  U.S. 
State  department  which  for 
some  unknown  reason  does  not 
recognize  our  liberation  of 
these  republics  and  their  free 
and  voluntary  joining  v.'ith  u? 
in  wir  continuing  quest  to 
liberate  the  world. 

Though  many  fascists  still 
remain  in  these  republics,  their 
only  hoi>e  rests  in  continued 
moral  support  in  the  West. 
Your  new  fwmat  will  assist  in 
crushing  this  hope.  You  may 
rest  assured  we  shall  circulate 
this  new  catalog  widely  in  the 
Baltic  areas  so  they  can  see  the 
kind  of  support  a real  American 
provides.  I trust  your  future 
issues  will  add  the  coins  of 
oth«:  misguided  nations  such 
as  Afghanistan  under  the 
Soviet  Union. 

With  continued  liberation 
some  day  even  those  of  the 
United  States  may  win  such 
honored  space  under  our 
nation.  Please  keep  up  your 
good  work.  — Sergei  KiUemov. 
Minister  of  Culture. 


Though  the  above  letter  is 
obviously  a fantasy,  the 
ccHnments  expressed  are 
probably  those  held  by  the 
Soviets.  I have  taken  the  time 
to  fabricate  the  letter  to 
express  my  disapproval  of 
Colin  Bruce’s  action  and  hope 
he  may  see  the  harm  such  a 
simple  action  can  have  in 
quenching  freedom  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Henry  L.  Gaidis 
Olney,  Maryland 


BANKNOTE  OF  THE  MONTH,  By  Frank  Passic,  Albion,  Michigan 

MEMEL  1922  20  MARKS 


Memel , 20  Marks 
Dated;  February  22,  1922 
Size:  130  x 92  mm. 

Printers:  Parcus  brothers, 
Munich. 

Catalog  #;  LNA-.6 
Signatures:  J.  Kraus,  R« 

Hennig,  Dr.  F.J.  Meier, 
Gabriel  Petisne 
Watermarks:  a)  a three-dime- 
nsional chain;  b)  an 
outlined  chain 
Colors:  Obv:  Pink,  grey. 

Rev:  Yellow,  blue, 
green 

In  February  of  1922,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
District  of  Memel  (Lithuam- 
ian  port  city  of  Klaijj^da) 
approved  the  issuance  of  Eme- 
rgency Money  [Notgeld] , auth-  , 
orized  by  the  French  High  Com- 
missioner, Gabriel  Dean  Peti- 
sne. He  represented  the  Allied 
Powers,  which  detached  the  re- 
gion from  Germany  following 
WWI.  It  was  retaken  by  Lithua- 
nia in  1923  [Memel  was  seized 
from  Lithuania  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  the  year  1252]. 

OBVERSE  DESCRIPTION:  Text 
translates,  "Emergency  Money 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Memel  and  District.  Valid  un- 
til 3 Months  After  Recall." 

In  French  at  the  bottom:  "Is- 
sued by  the  Authority  of  the 
High  Commissibner,  Represent- 
ing the  Power  of  the  Allies, 
Memel,  February  22,  1922." 

REVERSE  DESCRIPTION:  The 
reverse  depicts  a typical  ru- 
ral fau^mstead  in  the  inlamd 
Klaipeda  district  area,  popul- 
ated mainly  by  Lithuanians,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Neraunas 
river.  A traditional  farmstead 
consisted  of  a log  dwelling, 
with  a roof  of  rye-straw  that- 
ching. One  usually  found  a gr- 
anary, one  or  more  stables,  a 
windmill,  and  fsirm  animals, 
such  as  horses,  pigs,  cows,  and 
sheap*  In  this  pastoral  scene 
on  the  20  mark  note  we  see  in 
the  upper  left  corner  a dairy 
cow,  used  for  producing  milk 
and  butter.  The  upperright  sq- 
uare features  an  East  Prussian 
Trakehner  (in  Lithuanian,  "tr- 
akenas"),  a horse  known  for 


great  endurance  lightness,  and  farm  work.  Such  a scene  as  depicted 
on  this  note  was  representative  of  the  people  living  in  the  region. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  Notgeld  notes  were  issued  apart 
from  Lithuanian  control,  as  the  French  High  Commissioner  relied 
heavily  upon  the  Germans  in  Memel  who  controlled  the  banks  and  pol- 
itics . His  anti-Lithuania  attitude  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that 
no  Lithuania  text  appears  on  these  notes.  Fearing  Petisne  would 
hand  over  Klaipeda  to  her  enemy  Poland,  Lithuanian  patriots  staged 
sua  insurrection  in  January  of  1923*  and  regained  the  city  euad  region 
for  Lithuania.  Regarding  the  signers  on  the  Notgeld  notes,  many  left 
Germany  at  the  rise  of  Nazism  in  the  1930 's.  J.  Krause  was  a local 
industrialist,  and  president  of  the  C of  C.  Dr.  F.J,  Meier  was  an 
Attorney,  and  Notary  Public. 

TRENDS:  Watermark  "A":  VG:  5.CX);  VF:  8.00;  XF:12.00,  UNO;  $20.00 
Watermark  "B":  VG;  4.00;  vr:7.50;  XF:  10.00;  UNO;  $17.00. 

Memel  1922  Notgeld  was  issued  in  denominations  of  1/2,  1,  2,  5* 
10,  20,  50,  75  and  100  marks. 


4.  MEET  THE  ARTIST: 

A DOM  AS  VAR  NAS 

This  month  we'd  like  to  focus  on  the  designer  of 
the  "permanent"  Lithuanian  banknotes  of  1922  >/hich 
were  printed  in  Czechoslovadcia:  Adoraas  Varnas, 

Born  in  JoniSkis  on  January  1,  l879»  Varnas  was 
actively  involved  in  the  Lithuanian  national  movem- 
ent prior  to  World  War  I.  He  began  his  training  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  l899»  but  was  forced  to 
flee  due  to  his  Lithuanian  nationalism.  From  1903- 
05  he  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Cracow,  Pol- 
and, and  in  in  I906-O8  at  the  Arts  School  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  He  returned  to  Lithuania  in  1913«  A 
co-founder  and  the  first  president  of  the  Association 
of  Creative  Artists  (1920)  Varnas  helped  to  organize 
Lithuanian  8u:t  schools,  and  galleries.  One  of  his 
students  was  Villus  Jomantas,  who  later  designed  the 
500  Lit^  banknote  of  192^.  Varnas  was  especiadly 
known  for  his  collection  of  ethnographic  material, 
particularly  those  of  the  wayside  crosses,  a part 
of  Lithuanian  folk-art. 

In  the  summer  of  19^^ i Varnas  was  able  to  escape 
to  the  West,  and  lived  in  D.P.  camps  in  Germany,  be- 
fore coming  to  the  U.S.  in  19^9*  He  made  his  home  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  was  very  active  as  an  artist 
and  Lithuanian-American  for  many  years.  He  celebrated 
his  lCX}th  birghday  on  January  1,  1979*  with  a special 
banquet  honoring  him  held  a few  weeks  earlier,  on 
December  2,  1978.  Many  paid  tribute  to  this  great 
Lithuanian  artist,  including  a nice  article  in  World 
Coin  News,  January  I6,  1979  issue,  page  3*  Varnas 
died  on  July  19*  1979  in:  Chicago,  at  the  century  age 
of  100.  He  is  buried  there. 

In  1922  Veirnas  was  sent  to  Prague  to  supervise  the 
printing  of  Lithuania's  "permanent"  banknotes,  dated 
November  I6,  1922.  He  designed  and  did  the  artwork 
for  the  denominations  6f  1,  2,  5*  10,  50,  and  100 
Litij.  The  lower  cent  denomination  notes  were  mechani- 
cally designed. 

Of  particular  interest  to  collectors  in  the  50 
Litq  note  (LNA  #19).  It  features  a drawing  of  Gramd 
Duke  Gediminas,  who  founded  the  capital  city  of  Vil- 
nius in  the  year  1323.  Critics  have  claimed  that 
Varnas  actually  drew  his  own  countenance  as  that  of 
Gediminas!  Compare  the  1921  photo  of  Varnas  above 
with  that  of  the  50  Litij  note  below.  Well  readers, 
did  he  or  didn't  he?  What  do  you  think?  Notice  the 
strong  eyebrows  and  nose  features... 


1879  - 1979 


GRIVNA  SOLD 


2328 


Pictured  at  left  is  a Lithueuiian 
"grivna"  silver  stick,  weighing  102.95 
grams,  which  was  recently  sold  at  auction 
for  $2,600  by  Galerie  Des  Monnaires  at 
their  I98I  New  Orleans  Auction  sale,  Ju- 
ly 25-6.  Tv,  is  piece  was  originally  part 
of  the  ochulman-Kreisberg  collection 
which  was  sold  in  1971* 


232*  I.tTHUANIA.  Grivna  stick,  marked  with  transversal  broad  dents. 


102.95  g Spa.ssky  Fig.  45 

Very  rare  and  interesting 


2 500.00 


THE  CROSS  OF  VYT/S 

The  conditions  of  battle  were  varied  and  it  is 
difficult  to  name  all  possible  conditions  which  mer- 
ited the  Cross  of  Vytis.  The  following  paragraphs, 
written  in  the  present  tense,  to  capture  the  flavor 
of  the  original  193^  Army  awards  catalog,  broadly 
detail  the  circumstances  which  merit  courage,  her- 
oism. In  war  there  were  numerous  opportunities  in 
every  venture  and  every  hour  to  perform  ones  duty 
in  defending  the  country: 

There  are  specific  acts  of  bravery  and  heroism 
under  conditions  spelled  out  during  war  times  mer- 
iting the  Cross  of  Vytis.  It  is  granted  to  any  per- 
son, who,  while  an  officer  or  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Lithuanian  Army,  shall  have  distinguished  himself  by 
gallantry  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  in  action  involving  actual  combat 
with  the  enemy. 

The  1st  class  Cross  is  awarded  only  to  the  mil- 
itary, and  civilians  if  in  war  times,  they  perform 
deeds  which  merit  the  award  to  men  and  women.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  distinguished  acts  of  gal- 
lantry and  deeds  in  the  statutes: 

When  a soldier  during  the  battle  removes  a st- 
ubborn enemy  to  permit  his  unit  to  advance  or  to  be 
able  to  give  cover  to  his  unit  to  withdraw  from  an 
untenable  position; 

The  case  of  an  enlisted  man  taking  command  of 
a unit  after  all  his  officers  and  senior  non-commi- 
ssioned ranks  have  been  killer  or  wounded,  winning 
the  battle  or  gaining  its  objective; 

A soldier  penetrating  the  enemy  lines  perfor- 
ming some  important  act  like  blowing  up  installat- 
ions, creating  havoc,  obtaining  critical  informat- 
ion, the  release  of  prisoners,  liberating  surroun- 
ded forces  from  being  captured.  Assault  on  a heav- 
ily fortified  position; 

The  capture  of  an  enemy  cannoii,  armored  veh- 
icle, tank,  shoots  down  an  airplane,  dirigible, 
captures  a flag,  or  retakes  own  equipment  taken  by 
the  enemy; 

In  defending  a fortified  position,  repulses 
superior  forces  uses  all  means  to  continue  the  bat- 
tle under  adverse  conditions  like  lack  of  ammunit- 
ion, breakdown  of  weapons  and  does  not  surrender 
and  is  able  to  get  out  of  the  untenable  position 
leaving  the  enemy  no  war  loot; 

If  wounded  and  in  great  pain  continues  to  fight 
in  the  battle  setting  an  example  for  others  of  co- 
urage, dedication  and  endurance; 

For  Artillery  units  while  supporting  the  infan- 
try effectively  assists  in  victory  or  covers  their 
withdrawal  regardless  of  personal  safety.  Silences 
superior  enemy  artillery  batteries; 

For  Cavalry  units  without  regards  to  their 
personal  safety  on  scouting  missions  obtain  impor- 
tant information  about  the  enemy.  Breaking  through 
enemy  lines  creating  havoc,  damage  to  equipment  and 
installations,  release  of  prisoners; 

For  Engineers  while  under  heavy  enemy  fire, 
erect,  repair  bridges,  crossings,  destroy  mine  fie- 
lds, assisting  the  infantry  in  advance  positions  in 
occupying  enemy  positions; 
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Aviation  for  shooting  down  an  enemy  air- 
plane, for  bombing  enemy  held  territory  cau- 
sing severe  damage  to  installations,  ammunit- 
ion dumps,  railroad  yards  and  equipment; 

2nd  class  Crosses  are  awarded  for  merito- 
rious service  and  noble  deeds,  in  recognition 
of  distinguished  conduct  and  public  service, 
not  warranting  an  award  of  a 1st  Class  Cross. 
It  mav  be  awarded  for  combat  or  non-combat 
service  either  to  men  or  women. 


OBITUARY 

JOHN  CHERKO,  May  25,  1981.  Mrs.  Theresa 
Cherko,  Harwood  Mines,  Fa  has  reported  the 
death  of  her  husband  John.  He  was  a charter 
member  of  the  LliA,  having  joined  us  at  our 
inception  in  1978.  He  always  supported  the 
association  with  a contribution  in  excess  of 
the  basic  membership  fee  for  which  we  are  gr- 
ateful. LTU  Director  Bob  Douchis  sent  a letter 
of  condolance  to  Mrs.  Cherko. 

ESTONIAN  COLLECTORS 

Dealer  Mike  Tiitus  has  written  us  recently 
in  support  of  our  outrage  over  the  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Coins.  Tiitus  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Tallinn,  Estonia  in  1937,  and  can 
remember  the  German  and  Russian  bombings  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  He  was  able  to  escape  Est- 
onia in  19^1  and  came  to  the  U.E.  in  1950* 

For  those  of  you  who  collect  Estonian 
paper  money,  he  still  has  a very  few  copies 
of  his  1971  book,  "PAPER  CURRENCIES  OF  EST- 
ONIA—EESTI  FABERRAHAD"  for  sale  at  5^8.00 
each,  28  pages  in  length,  each  banknote  is 
fully  illustrated.  Write:  M.  Tiitus,  Box 
112^9,  San  Francisco,  California  9^103.  Mention 
the  LNA  when  writing. 


We  have  leaflets,  highly  illustrated,  for 
you  to  use  in  signing  up  new  members  to  the 
LNA  at  coin  shows.  Please  write  for  one,  wh- 
ich you  can  photocopy  as  many  times  as  you 
need  to^ 

THE  KNIGHT  Volume  IV,  No.  3i  ^ssue  No.  21. 
The  official  publication  of  the  Lithuanian 
Numismatic  Association.  Frank  Passic,  Albion, 
Michigan,  EDITOR.  Robert  J.  Douchis,  Baltim- 
ore, Maryland,  DIRECTOR,  Published  bi-monthly. 
Subscription  to  Volume  IV  (6  issues)  a dona- 
tion of  310  or  more  (U.S.  and  Canada),  and 
320  overseas.  Each  issue  contains  8 pages  of 
news  and  articles,  and  pages  of  translation 
from  Jonas  K.  Karys'  1959  book  on  early  Lith- 
uanian Money,  What  a bargain!  write:  L.N.A. 
P.0,  Box  6l2,  Columbia,  Maryland  21045. 
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AACCT  TUC  ADTirx. 

We  continue  our  series  on  Lithuanian  militrary  orders,  decorations,  and  medals,  by 
Henry  L.  Gaidia,  and  Vincent  Alones, 

HUGUENIN  FRERES:  LITH. 
ORDER/ DECORATIONS  MAKER 

The  bulk  of  the  military  decorations  awarded  by  the  Hepublic 
of  Lithuania  or  table  medals  designed  by  Lithuanian  sculptors 
were  manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Huguenin  Freres  (Huguenin  Brot- 
hers) and  Company,  Medailleurs,  LeLocle,  Switzerland,  during  the 
1918-1939  period.  This  firm  was  founded  by  Fritz  Huguenin,  a ski- 
lled engraver,  and  his  brother  Albert,  an  inventive  engineer,  in 
1868.  The  two  brothers  first  established  a small  workshop  in  Le 
Lode  for  the  manufacture  of  watch-cases  and  in  I888  produced 
their  first  medals.  Little  by  little,  the  sons  of  Fritz  Huguenin; 

George,  Henri,  and  Paul  succeeded  their  father  and  continued  the 
skilled  production  of  watch-cases  and  medals. 

Little  is  known  of  the  negotiations  that  lead  to  the  obtai- 
ning of  contracts  for  the  production  of  Lithuanian  decorations 
and  medals  by  the  Huguenin  Company^  Unfortunately  such  records  of 
the  Lithuanian  Government  and  this  honorable  firm  have  since  been 
lost  to  history.  It  is  known  that  the  Huguenin  contracts  were  or- 
iginally obtained  by  their  agent,  George  Montandon,  who  prior  to 
the  191?  Russian  Revolution  had  owned  a i^iall  medal  manuafacturing 
shop  in  Moscow.  During  the  1920 *s  Montandon  visited  various  East 
European  countries  and  secured  decoration  and  medal  contracts  for 
the  Huguenin  Brothers.  Probably  one  &f  his  earliest  ones  was  with 
the  Lithuanian  government  as  its  first  military  decoration,  the 
Cross  of  Vytis,  was  delivered  in  1921.  Thereafter,  orders  were  ob- 
tained from  civilian  sculptors  through  the  1920 ’s  and  later  Lith- 
uanian contracts  in  1928.  Medalist/sculptor  Fetras  RimSa  had  his 
medals  manufactured  by  ttie  Huguenin  Brothers. 

The  Huguenin  firm  is  known  to  have  manufactured  the  decorat- 
ions and  medals  for  the  Order  of  Vytautas  the  Great,  the  Cross 
of  Vytis,  the  Order  of  Gediminas,  the  Founding  Volunteers  Medal, 
the  Independence  Medal,  and  in  Invalid's  Medal  for  the  Lithuanian 
government.  In  addition,  the  firm  produced  the  Guardian  Star  and 
the  Twenty  Year  Commemorative  Medal  for  the  Sauliu  Sajunga  (Rif- 
leman's Association  or  Lithuanian  National  Guard)  as  well  as  var- 
ious table  medals  for  Lithuanian  sculptors  and  medallic  artists! 

Peter  Him§a,  Victor  Cenauskas,  Juozas  Zikaras,  auid  Jonas  Burba. 

Close  examination  of  such  decorations  smd  medals  will  normally 
reveal  the  small  name  "Huguenin"  near  the  edge  along  with  that  of 
the  sculptor. 

The  most  beautiful  decoration  of  this  firm  surely  was  the  gem 
Order  of  Vytautas  the  Great  presented  in  1930  to  President  Antanas  Smetona  on  the  founding  of  the 
Order  which  commemorates  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Grand  Duke  Vytautas.  This  outstan- 
ding decoration  has  since  been  lost  to  history  due  to  the  Soviet  invasion  and  occupation. 

The  honorable  firm  of  Huguenin  Freres  and  Company,  LeLocle,  Switzerland,  composed  of  skilled 
artists,  draughtsman,  sculptors,  and  engravers  still  exists  today.  They  continue  to  produce  all 
types  of  commemorative  medals,  decorations,  badges,  awards  and  advertising  articles  for  countries 
throughout  the  world  from  Europe  to  Latin  A erica.  Unfortunately  its  Lithuanian  decorations  will 
not  be  reproduced  as  their  original  molds  have  since  been  discarded,  but  their  name  will  be  linked 
tieh  the  nation '»  history  as  long  as  one  decoration  or  medal  is  preserved.  The  authors  are  most 
indebted  to  the  Huguenin  brothers  Company  for  their  assistance  and  providing  of  information  withou 
whose  help  this  modest  article  would  be  seriously  lacking  detail. 


Above:  Open  presentation  box 
with  ^th  class  Order  of  Gedim- 
inas, shown  with  name  of  manu- 
facturer on  top  of  lid.  ii.L. 
Gaidis  collection. 
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NEXT  ISSUE:  WE  START  ON  THE  ORDER  OF  GEDIMINAS! 


WHAZZIT 

One  of  our  readers  sent  us  a batch  of  so- 
called  "Underground  stamps"  issued  for  lus~ 
tonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  the  Ukraine, 
to  use  when  sending  letters  of  protest  to 
Soviet  officials.  These  gummed  pieces  bear 
similar  designs  and  themes.  Does  anyone 
know  where  these  were  printed  (in  the  West, 
or  underground  in  the  Sast),  their  use,  etc 
????  Please  write  in  and  let  us  know  the 
details  behind  these. 


LETTERS 


I'm  having  about  30  copies  made  of  the  cover  of  The 
Knight  and  am  sending  them  out  to  different  people.  *'e 
all  should  work  closer  with  the  Bendruonene,  or  Lith- 
uania will  get  sold  out  by  our  government  like  Latvia 
I did.— Bronislaw  Lazauskas,  Bethlehem,  Conn. 

Regarding  C^lin  Bruce  and  him  listing  the  Baltic  St- 
ates under  the  USSR;  Neil  Shafer  [president  of  the  Int- 
ernational Bank  Note  Society]  was  in  London  for  the 

1IBNS  Congress  and  I talked  with  him  about  it  and  he  ag- 
rees with  us.  llg  has  mentioned  it  to  Bruce,  but  unfor- 
tunately Colin  Bruce  has  ignored  all  advice  on  this. 

Also  Neil  has  moved  and  his  new  address  is:  Neil  Shafer 
P.O.  Box  6, Racine,  Wisconsin  53^01.  I will  be  writing 
a strong  letter  to  Colin  Bruce  and  will  try  and  get 
other  collectors  and  friends  to  join  our  protest  about 
this.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  stopping  the  coin  book,  we 
can  at  least  do  whatever  we  can  to  prevent  it  from  hap- 
pening with  Pick's  paper  money  book. 

John  Glynn,  London,  ENGLATiD 


Enclosed  find  a money  order  for.  S15  membership  to 
cover  ray  belonging  to  the  LNA,  I have  been  appointed  as- 
sistant curator  of  the  National  Currency  Collection  at 

the  Bank  of  Canada, J,  Graham  Esler,  C/^NADA, 

[Editor's  note:  Congratulations!] 

Regarding  the  Aug-Sept  issue  of  The  Knight,  I have 
contacted  Vytautas  Cekansuakas,  here  in  L.A.  (Consul 
for  the  Republic  of  Lithuania)  who  will  present  the 
above  information  at  a Lithuanian  meeting  this  weekend, 

I have  also  been  in  contact  with  M^.  Urbonas  in  Mich- 
igan and  he  has  promised  to  notify  the  70  Lithuanian 
communities  across  the  USA,  Mr.  Jonas  Katulaitis,  has 
also  been  contacted  and  he  is  working  closely  with  Lat- 
vian and  Estonian  groups  and  will  so  inform  them.  His 
group  was  responsible  for  the  demonstration  in  front  of 
the  San  Francisco  Russian  Consulate,  Mr.  Vincinis,  in 
Mass,,  is  airing  our  material  about  Krause  publications 
on  his  radio  program  in  Boston.  I have  sent  a letter  to 
such  famous  Lithuanian-Americans  as:  Johnny  Unitas,  Ruta 
Lee,  V^tas  Gerulaitis  about  Krause  publication's  anti- 
Lithuania,  pro-Soviet  cataloging  policy.  At  my  expense 
every  letter  has  a copy  of  the  first  two  pages  of  The 
Knight.— Joseph  Tamosuimas,  Arcadia,  California. 

[EDITOR'S  NOTE;  We  really  appreciate  the  support  such 
as  Mr,  Tamosuimas  has  given  our  lim.  The  success  of 
the  LNA  depends  upon  YOU,  We  need  our  members  to  write 
letters  to  Krause  publications,  to  protest  their  dump- 
ing Lithuania  in  their  catalog;  letters  to  Albert  Lick 
asking  that  he  stop  them  from  dumping  Lithuania  in  the 
Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money,  and  to  Neil 
Shafer  of  the  IBNS,  who  can  use  his  influence  in  that 
organization.  We  also  suggest  writing  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  Washington,  D.C.,  at  their  Baltic  Service 
Desk,  informing  them  of  f'Lrause  publication's  cataloging 
actions.  Write  in  and  let  us  know  what  you  have  done 
or  are  doing  to  inform  people  of  the  betrayal  of  the 
Baltic  countries  by  Krause  publications.  Baltic  col- 
lectors: we  cannot  be  silent!! 3 


Pictured  above  is  the  1936  5-l^itai  pattern, 
(LTJA  #l4b)  which  features  the  name  of  the  des- 
igner, "J.  ZIKARAS”  below  the  bust  in  small 
letters.  The  normal  circulation  coin  bears  the 
letters  "J.Z."  below  the  bust.  This  pattern  was 
manufactured  at  the  Belgian  Mint  in  Brussels. 
Proof-like,  it  bears  a plain  edge,  and  the  rev- 
erse is  not  rotated,  unlike  other  Lithuanian  pa- 
tterns. The  current  market  value  for  this  piece 
is  around  S375*00. 

On  the  pattern,  the  bust  of  BasanaviSius  is 
slightly  different  than  that  of  the  circulation 
strike,  especially  around  the  beard  tip  and 
the  coat/should  areas.  The  beard  tips  below  the 
collar  on  the  regular  circulation  strike,  while 
on  this  pattern,  the  coat  is  below  the  tip  of 
the  beard,  [Photo  above  courtesy  Balzekas  Muse- 
um of  Lithuanian  Culture,  Chicago] 


WANT -SALE  ADS 

FOR  SALE:  Latvian  ship  token,  brass,  30  mm.  Bri- 
llant  AU.  Obv:  Russian-^merican  Line  R.E.A.  3. 
Co.  Ltd.  LIBAU  NEW  YORK  HALIFAX.  Reverse  is  in 
Russian.  112.  Frank  Passic,  900  S.  Egton  St., 
Albion,  Michigan  49224, 


Karl  Stephens  has  been  a faithful  supporter 
of  the  LNA  and  has  been  placing  paid  advertis- 
ments  in  The  Knight.  We  hope  you  have  written 
him,  as  he  has  a nice  selection  of  i^ithuanian 
coins,  both  medieval  and  modern.  Let  him  know 
what  you  need,  and  be  sure  and  mention  you  saw 
his  ad  here! 


AUCTION 


Lithuanian  banknotes  will  be  on  auction  at  the 
10th  euinual  New  York  International  Numismatic  Co- 
nvention December  9-13 t at  the  Sheraton  Centre 
Hotel,  7th  Avenue  at  54th  st.  N.Y,,  by  the  auct- 
ion firms  of  Ted  Uhl,  and  Birkler  & Waddell,  Ltd. 

The  following  illustrated  lots  below  will  be 
auctioned  off  on  Wednesday,  December  9 from  7 to 
11  PM. 


98  BANK  OF  LITHUANIA,  50  Centu,  Specimen,  16-11-22,  not 
in  Pick,  only  2-3  known,  CD,  of  the  Highest  Rarity  (Photo) 

[Pavydzys-bevertis]  ($375-Up) 

g Specimen-no  value  ^ 
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99  SPINNSTOFFWAREN-PUNKTWERTSCHEIN,  1 

Punkt,  issued  under  Nazi  occupation  during  WWII,  AU-Unc. 
Rare  (Photo)  ($250-Up) 

e<<e)lil(3V  e<We>M(5)v  «i<<©a(S>y9 


BANK  OF  LITHUANIA,  1000  Litu,  1924,  #A025344,  XF 
(Photo)  ($750-Up) 
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l^caler  in  (jualitx  Rare  Coins 
Lithuanian  & Polish 
WRITE: 


Karl  Stephens,  Ipc. 


Karl  Srrphcns 

I’rrMilciit 


X 


The  prices  listed  are  just  estimates  of  value. 
(W^  find  the  Nazi  punkt  ration  coupon  much  to  high) 
For  an  auction  catalog  and  bid  sheet,  write:  Ted 
Uhl,  P.O.  Box  1444,  Auburndale,  Florida  33S23. 

When  writing,  mention  the  LNA, 
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SORRY  FOR  THE  DELAY-  Bar.  Into  photocopy  p 
issue's  translation  supplement.  Will  send 
with  the  next  issue. 
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the  Great  in  Kaunas,  was  able  to  gather  thousands  of  various  numismatic  items, 
this  surpassingly  valuable  material  came  into  the  ands  of  unskilled  students.  Gome  of 
them  had  simply  no  idea  how  fittingly  to  regulate  this  ''hot”  historical  fortune. In 
free  Lithuania,  there  were  some  few  private  devotees  who  cherished  ancient  coins,  but 
in  that  short  time  they  were  unable  to  bring  their  collections  into  a finished  state.  Tne 
worst  part:  there  were  very  few  writings.  Of  the  elder  generation  of  reborn  Lithuania's 
cultural  activists,  only  Paul  Karazija  wrote  several  attention-compelling  numismatic  st- 
udies. And  when  the  younger  generation  became  interested  in  that  field  and  began  work,  the 
Second  World  War  burst  out  and  Lithuanian  numismatics  again  found  itself  covered  with  dust. 

The  news  slipping  through  the  iron  curtain  informs  us  that  all  old  coin  collections  in 
Lithuania,  Poland,  White  Russia  and  everywhere  else,  as  far  as  the  Bolshevik  hade  can  reach, 
scoop  up  and  carry  away  have  been  taken  somewhere  closer  to  the  Kremlin,  ^hen  a non-comm- 
uniat  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  Pole  can  approach  this  wealth,  no  one  can  prophesy  today. 


^In  the  Vytautaa  the  Great  Museum  Annual  (19^1,  page  it  was  stated:  "The  Section 

Director,  appointed  November  1,  1936,  was  Dr.  Alexander  M,  RaSkus.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Museum  Board,  he  failed  to  show  his  aptitude  to  manage  the  Historical  section,  so  from 
the  very  beginning  the  Setcion  was  conducted  in  an  erroneous  manner. . .Thus  managed,  the 
Section  became  a warehouse  of  museum  pieces...”  We  need  not  be  surprised.  A collection  of 
numismatic  items  brought  into  Lithuania  and  purchased  from  that  same  doctor  of  medicine, 
was  later  found  to  contain  many  counterfeit  items  (and  naturally,  thrown  out)  which  shows 
that  this  jM»raon,  notorious  out  side  of  Lithuania  for  his  "numismatics,”  was  unable  to 
distinguish  counterfeited  antiques  from  the  genuine. 
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NATIONAL  INSIGNIA  OF  LITHUANIA 


For  many  ages  past,  people  have  used,  and  continue  to  use  even  today,  the  most 
varied  symbolic  signs  meaning  or  designed  to  mean  on  or  another  idea,  Luring  the  mid- 
dle ages,  these  signs  began  to  grow  and  spread  into  the  widely  recognized  coats-of- 
arms  known  today.  In  time  there  grew  up  about  them  an  entire  branch  of  knowledge  (an 
adjunct  to  historical  study),  known  as  heraldry,  which  studies  the  past  of  such  coats 
of  arms,  their  structure,  art,  symbolism,  legal  norms,  etc. 

The  predecessors  of  these  symbols  in  dim  auitiquity  were  in  a manner  of  speaking, 
"picture  writing,"  which  separated  one  or  another  person  from  the  mass.  Such  persons 
were  leaders  of  groups,  various  commanders,  a high  or  the  highest  functionary.  There 
were  specific  aymbolic  signs,  even  with  aboriginal  nations.  Companies  of  armed  men  in 
the  classic  ages  used  them  (more  specifically,  their  leaders)  upon  their  flags.  The  di- 
gnitaries of  Bizantium  already  had  their  specific  symbols,  but  those  symbols  were  not 
yet  heraldry,  and  differed  considerably  in  their  form  from  coats  of  arms  later  developed. 

These  symbols,  as  they  are  understood  today,  emerged  from  the  Crusades  and  the  era 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights  tournaments.  So  their  designations  in  some  languages  remained  con- 
nected with  arms,  for  example,  in  L^glish  "coat  of  arms;"  in  German,  "happen,"  When  in  the 
battles  of  Palestine  men  were  accoutered  in  metal  from  head  to  toe,  who  could  begin  to 
distinguish  one  from  another  without  some  sjiecial  symbol  on  the  armor  or  upon  the  shield. 
In  tournaments,  the  same.  Here,  recognition  of  the  men  was  an  integral  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. Who  will  fight  with  whom  had  to  be  known  in  advance,  or  at  least,  his  symbols  had 
to  be  known.  Soon,  appropriate  ceremonies  of  identification  grew  up.  The  shields  of  all 
participants  in  the  tournament,  with  their  personal  signs,  were  exhibited  in  public  pr- 
ior to  the  bouts,  and  described  vocally  by  a special  crier  or  herald.  It  therefore  is 
clear  that  these  symbols  must  then  be  unfurled  with  suitable  rules  (which  did  not 

^ 

It  is  entirely  possible,  says  the  well-knonw  English  heraldist,  W.H.  St.  John  Hope  (a 
Grammer  of  English  Heraldyr,  II  issue,  London,  1953) » that  this  picture  writing  was  born 
of  games,  similar  to  those  children  play,  where  one  pretends  to  be  a wolf,  another  a bear, 
a third,  the  lion,  etc.  Efoni  this  it  was  but  a step  to  begin  painting  or  tattoing  app;ro- 
priate  signs:  symbols  on  a man's  chest,  and  later  on  his  clothing,  flag,  and  shield... 
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exist  earlier)  which  would  have  a clearer  meaning,  so,  those  rules,  cemented  together- 
under  the  guidance  of  the  firstor  the  leading  knights,  laid  the  foundation.:  for  earlient 
heraldry.  A^din  the  l4th  century  special  studies  appeared,  which  began  to  explain  "scien- 
tifically” the  formation  of  these  various  symbols,  and  the  symbolism  of  the  emblems  in 
use . 

Initially,  these  arms  were  sleected  at  will,  but  it  was  necessay  to  adhere  to  regul- 
ations in  their  formation.  Later,  tney  became  heriditary  and  always  testified  to  its  we- 
arer's nobility.  Inherited  coats  of  arms  vividly  proclaimed  to  the  heirs  their  fathers- 
foregathers  ’’stature,”  bravery,  of  all  sorts  of  adventures  on  fields  of  honor.  To  tnose 
who  had  come  down  in  the  world,  it  demonstrated  their  "high  blood  line,”  Over  the  course 
of  centuries,  these  symbols  experienced  many  intrinsic  modifications,  and  many  more  insu- 
bstantial changes,  but  the  shield  always  remained  a basic  part  and  the  emblem  or  emblems 
contained  in  it. 

When  the  wearing  ofarraor  and  the  protective  shield  lost  favor,  the  adaptation  of  the 
symbol  was  diverted  more  to  paper.  And  also,  to  the  flag.  Then  the  symbol  itself  became 
the  mark  of  the  highest  personal  "dignity”  of  a man,  legitimized  not  only  in  tradition, 
but  also  by  statute.  To  recognized  an  existing  arms,  to  approve  it,  or  to  issue  a new 
one  to  some  one  was  a prerogative  assumed  by  the  ruler.  And  a noble  did  not  pride  hims- 
elf of  anything  else  as  much  as  of  his  personal  coat  of  arms.  It  has  not  been  too  long  ago, 
for  example,  that  a Polish  boyar  would  rather  los  his  head  than  besmirch  or  in  some  way 
dishonor  his  family  crest... 

The  latest  definition  of  "coat-of-arms”  or  "crest”  (from  the  German  Erbe — an  heir)  is 
a heraldic  symbol  made  for  a person,  a family,,  a kinship,  a race,  a town,  an  institution 
of  a region  or  nation,  whicii  is  stable  and  legalized. 


Lithuanian  knights,  leaders,  "boyars”  of  old  have  similarly  utilized  these  signs  of 
chivalry,  which  ordinarily  would  have  been  composed  of  geometrical  lines  or  figures,  as 
can  be  noted  in  the  seals  of  Lithuanian  "signatories”  of  the  Horodle  Act.  The  rider  and 
other  images  began  to  form  in  Lithuanian  heraldry  only  beginning  in  the  l4th  century. 
After  Jogailt^'s  marriage  trip  into  Poland,  the Polish  boyars'  great  devotees  of  bauble/., 
encouraged  by  the  general  "policy  of 
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adopted  47  prominent  Lithuanian  familiee  at  Horodle  in  l4l3,  into  the  same 
number  ofnoble  families  of  their  own,  and  granted  them  crests,  which,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  those  days,  bound  them  together  in  a relationship  stronger  than  bl- 
ood,... That  was  the  first  signal  of  separation  of  Lithuanian  leadership  from  the 
public  society.  '“ithPolash  crests  also  came  into  Lithuania  the  cult  of  that  chivalry, 
which  was  not  practiced  by  Lithuanians  before  that  tine.  The  seed  of  western  heraldry 
was  thus  sown  in  Lithuania, 

The  crests  of  the  boyars  do  not  interest  us  here.  When  necessary,  we  shall  touch 
upon  them  in  the  III  part  of  this  volume.  But  only  in  passing.  systematic  examin- 
ation of  them  belongs  to  heraldry.  But  those  Lithuanian  symbols  which  were  at  some  time 
utilized  by  the  Grand  Bukes  of  Lithuania,  and  in  course  of  time  became  heraldic  symbols 
of  the  entire  Lithuanian  nation,  we  must  clarify  now  in  an  understandable  way.  w'e  have 
four  of  this  type  of  symbol: 

1,  The  spearhead,  contained  on  Algirdas'  coins  at  Vilnius,  That  is  the  oldest  of  all 
our  national  symbols, 

2.  The  Columns  of  Gediminas,  more  specifically,  the  "Mast  Portals,"  appearing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  l4th  century,  after  Gediminas  erected  Vilnius  (1323)  and  brought 
the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  there. 

3.  The  Kider  (Knight)  or  Horseman  [from  hence  the  rider,  or  knight,  will  be  referred 
to  as  the  Vytis,  which  is  its  authentic  Lithuania  name],  so  far  as  we  know  show- 
ing for  the  first  time  on  Kestutis*  "small  change"  (or  denars.). 

4,  The  shield  with  the  double-barred  cross,  sturck  on  coins  of  Jogail^  in  Poland  and 
of  Vytautas  in  Lithuania,  at  the  end  of  the  l4th  century. 


The  so-called  "Symbol  of  Vytautas" 
symbol  through  a misunderstanding,  was 


having  almost  become  the  5th  national 
never  the  crest  of  Vytautas,  It  was  cu- 


rsorily picked  up  from  Jogail^'s  type  of  "small  change"  struck  in  Vilnius  by  Vytautas, 
neatly  repaired,  articically  beautified.  Stylized  by  crtiftenien  into  a re^il  lie.  And  by 
heedless  students  of  our  past,  "legalized"  to  the  point  that  it  appeared  next  to  the 
portrait  of  Vytautas  on  independent  Lithuania's  banknotes.  This  joint  error  we  must  cor- 
rect* In  the  first  place,  the  spearhed  does  not  belong  to  Vytautas,  but  is  an  archaic  re- 
lic of  the  entire  nation,  which  the  Grand  Dyke  Algirdas  first  perpetuated  in  a visual 
manner,  Vytautas  could  not  appropriate  the  symbol  used  by  his  uncle.  Further,  the  symbol 
from  which  the  "Symbol  of  Vytautas"  was  constructed, 

[Left:  100  Litij,  1922,  showing  the  so-called  [Right:  20  Liti^,  1930#  showing  a huge  so- 
"Symbol  of  Vytautas"]  - called  "symbol  of  Vytautas."] 


was  constructed » contained  no  sword.  On  Jogail^'s  Vilnius  coins,  whicn  later  Vytautas 
supplemented  with  his  initial  "V,"  there  was  struck  alongside  of  the  spearhead  tne  Green 
cross,  just  as  upon  Algirdas'  pe5at  coins.  True,  some  of  the  earlier  students  in  sketc- 
hing these  old  coins,  at  times  drove  the  cross'  trunk  portion  through  the  spearhead.  But 
we  now  know  that,  studying  the  worn  coin  discoveries,  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  mistakes 
of  one  kinw  or  another.  And  as  we  see,  they  were  not  avoided.  Finally,  the  spearhed  on 
Algirdas'  and  Jogail^'s  coins,  it  stands  erect,  and  does  not  lie  horizontally,  as  it  was 
done  in  the  so-called  "Vytautas  Symbol"  by  the  sign's  originators. 

Let  us  glance  once  again  at  Algirdas'  and  Jogail^^s  coins  (pages  119  and  152).  *ho 
can  now  perceive  there  a prostrate  spear  or  even  a sword?  Carrying  along  Jogail^'s  init- 
iated "small  change"  striking,  Vytautas  later  addedto  the  existing  sign  only  his  initial 
"V"  (see  page  l60,  figure  46).  He  left  everything  else  as  it  had  been.  If  Vytautas  had 
desired  to  change  any  detail  there,  he  would  have  prepared  another  die,  but  he  did  not 
at  that  time  attempt  to  do  so. And  when  he  determined  to  issue  new  coins,  those  coins  ap- 
peared as  different  from  the  former  as  day  is  from  night  (see  page  163,  figure  48). 
Furthermore,  the  fabricated  "Vytautas  Symbol"  never  appears  in  ancient  seals,  or  in  any 
other  ancient  relics,  so  far  as  as  we  have  found  to  date,  "It  has  been  restored  by 
Daugirdas  (Head  of  the  Kaunas  Museum  in  Independent  Lithuania,  J.K.K.)  after  examining 
very  faint  and  worn  small  change,"  the  historian  Dr.  Sapoka  has  written  in  a letter  to 
the  author.  "It  is  a creation  of  Laugirdas,  which  the  visible  lines  on  amcient  coins  do 
not  justify"...  No  one  knows  of  any  other  sources.  And  Prof,  Jonynas  reaches  the  conc- 

6s 

lusion  that  Vytautas  the  Great  never  utilized  such  & symbol*  ^ 

•So  let  us  say  that  this  "Symbol  of  Vytautas"  cursorily  fabricated  has  no  place  am- 
ong our  national  symbols,  and  never  will  have,  iiowever,  drawing  ornaments,  inspired  by 
ancient  motives,  the  si)earhed,  joined  to  the  cross  and  the  "V"  (but  exactly  the  same 
as  is  to  be  found  upon  Vytautas*  coins!)  could  be  utilized  with  the  same  historical-nat- 
ional truth,  as  are  other  patterns  to  be  found  here  and  there.  So  long  as  such  a comb- 
ination is  not  given  a special  designation,  which  cannot  be  justified.  [Karys  is  saying 
that  although  the  symbol  was  not  Vytautas*,  it  contained  symbols  used  by  Vytautas  and 
other  Lithuanian  Grand  Dukes;  in  that  respect  it  contains  correctness,] 


Vairao,"  No,  6,  193^1«  M,  UobuXinekis  is  of  the  came  opinion,  (SL‘e  "Concerning 
Vytautas'  Symbol,"  Our  Past,  II,  245.). 
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A Metal  Spearhead 
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Figure  57 • A)  A metal  spearhead,  found  in  graves  of  prehistoric 
Lithuanians,  b)  A spearhead  [right]  and  a cross  [left]  found  on 
Algirdas ' pe5at.  [Notice  that  the  originators  of  ’'Vytautas'  symbol" 
rotated  the  coin  one  quarter  of  the  way  to  the  right  (5  o'clock 
position)  to  congalmorate  the  Vytautas  Symbol.  No  doubt  they  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  coin  so  determine  if  it  was  right-side  up  or 
not  1] 

Tradition  would  indicate,  that  the  spear,  as  a weapon,  appeared  in  mos,t  ancient 
times,  as  a weapon,  it  had  to  appear  very  early,  undoubtedly  in  those  dim  ancestral 
times,  when  the  spear  was  the  fundamental  instrument  of  our  forebearers  in  their  com- 
bats with  animals  and  two-footed  enemies,  Tn  the  course  of  time,  the  spear  becaue  to 
Lithuanians  a symbol  of  strength,  might,  of  authority,  ae  elsewhere  during  the  middle 
ages,  did  the  sword.  When  theoccasion  arose  to  picture  it,  the  spearhed  alone  was  used, 
produced  in  forgotten  ages,  made  first  of  flint,  later  of  bronze,  then  of  iron,  and 
then  firmly  attached  to  a wooden  pole  of  appropriate  length, This  symbol  of  an  ancient 
national  weapon  Algirdas  pictured  upon  his  coins.  His  son,  Jogail^,  repeated  it  upon  his 
coins,  but  the  spearhead  cannot  be  found  upon  later  Lithuanian  monies.  The  Columns  of 
dedirainas,  and  the  Horseman  (Kestutis'  legacy),  attained  primacy,  and  for  ages  inten- 
sified their  position,  T},e  spearhed  was  forgotten.  It  did  not  regain  popularity  even 
in  the  flourishing  years  of  Lithuanian  independence. 


So  also  were  seasoned  shots  out  of  bows.  Javelin  and  arrow  heads,  as  diggings 
testify,  began  to  be  used  in  Lithuania  back  in  the  stone  age.  (See  R,  Jablonskis 
"A  stone  age  camp  at  Skaruliai,"  Annual  of Vytautas  the  Great  Museum,  I,  page  l). 
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w.ien  other  historical  symbols  reached  into  the  subconsciousness  of  preschool  chiiaren. 
True,  occasionally  something  like  the  sharp  end  of  a spear  topped  the  pole  of  some  flag 
or  other,  but  there  it  did  not  impress  one  as  a separate  symbol. 


The  Columns  of  Gediminas — The  Mast  Portals 


Figure  ^8,  Gediminas'  Symbol:  a)  on  a poured  kapos;  b)  on  Kestutis  and  Vytautas' 
coins;  c)  on  Jogaila's  Vilnius  "Small  change;"  d)  on  Sigisraund  Aug- 
ustus' (the  last  of  Gediminas'  posterity)  1^66  4-grasiai, 

This  widely  known  symbol  of  Gediminas  was  long  called  the  "Towers  of  Gediminas."  But 
since  it  is  not  just  a "tower,"  but  its  full  meaning  is  "gates,"  the  older  designation  had 
to  be  changed.  Most  probably  because  those  "gates"  were  pictured  from  the  very  beginning 
as  made  up  of  masts,  and  built  not  from  masonry  or  from  some  other  material,  a more  pre- 
cise term  was  found  to  describe  them:  the  Mast  Portals,  This  terra  was  used  probably  for 

the  first  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  by  a certain  speaker  at  Sigismundus 
67 

Vasa'  funeral.  ' And  F.Karazija  uses  this  term  for  the  "Towers  of  Gediminas"  in  his  num- 
ismatic articles.  The  terra  is  fitting  from  all  aspects.  So  what,  if  it  omits  the  name  of 
Gediminas;  why,  we  don't  use  the  name  Kestutis,  father  of  the  Vytis,  when  we  pronounce 
the  Knight, 1 

'I’he  Hast  Portals  had  to  be  the  symbol  of  Gediminas'  rule  (sovereignty),  the  same 
meaning  as  hadother  ancient  ruler's  crests,  a castle,  historical  towns'  "Gates"  (janua, 
porta,  brama),  as  we  find  on  old  stajnps,  monies,  and  elsewhere.  Gates  were  held  of  old 
to  be  the  start  of  all  starts.  The  Romans 


^^"Athenaeum,"  1945*  IV,  11. 
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even  had  a special  god  for  gates  and  doors  (2-faced  Janus).  The  judges  in  the  ^ble  dec- 
ided their  cases  seated  within  the  gates  of  the  seat  of  government,  ^t  one  time,  in  Tur- 
key, the  "highest  gate"  (Sublime  forte,  gate)  was  known  as  the  supreme  law  of  theland . In 
the  days  of  castles,  opening  the  gates  to  strangers  was  within  the  jurisdiction  only  of 
the  castle's  leader  himself.  The  gates  of  a town  or  of  a capital  city,  as  an  expression 
of  the  ruler's  sovereignity,  were  used  by  ^oman  emperors  upon  their  seals.  Later,  not  in 
fact  being  rulers  of  “^ome,  but  regarding  themselves  at  least  as  titular  sovereigns  of 
that  empire,  they  continued  to  picture  that  eternal  city's  gates  upon  their  crest,  dates 
formed  an  entire  series  of  crests  of  Europe's  cities  (from  those  nearest  us.  Torn,  Higa, 
Klaipeda).  Containing  the  symbols  ofgates  were  the  earlier  bracteats  (thin  strips  of 
metal,  coins,  engraved  on  one  side  only)  of  the  Teutonic  Knights. 

So,  the  old  "gate"  idea  came  into  Lithuania  from  the  west.  It  was  brought,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  by  the  ever  present  monks,  many  of  whom  had  found  their  way  into  the 
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offices  of  the  Lithuanian  dukes  as  secretaries.  However,  the  plan  for  the  Symbol  of  Ge- 
diminas  (gates)  was  not  a copy  taken  straight  from  some  foreign  gate,  but  a characteristic 
structure  of  old  Lithuanian  archetecture,  straight  lines  and  geometric  figures. 

The  Mast  Portals  [Columns  of  Gediminas]  as  far  as  we  know,  appeared  in  Lithuania  to- 
gether with  the  inaugural  of  the  permanent  capital  of  Vilnius  and  blossomed  upon  the 
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flag  waving  over  Gediminas'  castle's  gates.  This  symbol  may  have  been  employed  in  the 
country  somewhat  earlier.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  specific  news  of  it ^ but  its  legal- 
izer  can  only  be  held  Grand  Duke  Gediminas.  Its  ancient  designation  alone,  "Columns  of 
Gediminas"  (In  Polish  itfe  called,  "Kolumny  Giedyrainia")  should  quiet  the  doubters.  The 
people's  language  does  not  pick  up  somethiag  that  didn't  exist.  Kixed  crests  in  Western 
Europe  of  those  days 

— 

P.A.  Voszberg  "History  of  Prussian  Coins  emd  Symbols,"  Berlin,  19^3. 
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Many  spiritual  orders  knew  no  national  boundaries  and  know  none.  The  same  thing  can 
be  said  of  heraldry.  A loan  from  those  treasuries  is  not  a national  crime.  It  is  an 
error  only  if,  without  investigation,  we  conclude  that  everything  that  we  have  ever 
had,  must  necessarily  have  been  "borrowed"  elsewhere.  Guch  "fogs"  have  been  spread 
in  Lithuania  byforeigners.  Our  own  have  also  blown  it  in. 

70, 

We  must  not  confuse  St.  Christopher  wading  across  a stream  with  a child  on  his  sho- 
ulders and  a medal  inhis  hand.  That  is  a Vilnius  city  arms,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  city  much  later. 
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had  become  well  grounded  and  rulers  as  well  as  large  cities  used  them  constantly,  int- 
erest Gediminas  had  in  the  west  and  his  ties  with  tiurope  are  well  known  to  us.  *-o  naturally 
the  matter  of  a crest  would  not  have  been  a dark  secret  to  him.  He  could  not  remain  too 
long  without  a specific  insignia,  symbolizing  at  the  same  time,  as  it  did  elsewh-re,  nis 
state,  his  capital  and  most  import2uit,  his  own  authority  in  the  land. 

iliat  symbol  was  realized  in  the  Mast  Portals.  No  other  symbol,  or  even  any  rumor  about 
it,  has  reached  us  from  the  days  of  Gediminas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Portals  are  found  on 
many  of  our  ancient  monuments,  beginning  with  the  kapos  assigned  to  Gediminas'  times,  and 
ending  with  the  coins  of  the  last  of  Gediminas'  blood  line,  Gigisrnundus  Augustus.  As  this 
known  information  witnesses,  the  first  to  honor  Gediminas'  crest  and  supply  it  with  an  impetus 
in  the  future,  was  the  inaugurator 's  son,  Kqstutis,  striking  it  upon  his  "small  change." 
afterward,  this  symbol  was  continually  repeated  over  the  centuries  upon  Lithuania's  monies, 
its  flags,  on  seals,  and  elsewhere.  W^th  it,  among  other  items  the  horseman's  shield  was  de- 
corated  upon  the  direct  descendants'  (Vytautas*  and  Svitrigaila 's ) seals  (see  page  2l8,  Fi- 
gures 65/68)*  It  also  rests  upon  the  tombstone  in  V;j_lnius  of  another  grandson,  Karigaila, 
who  died  in  battle  against  the  Teutonic  K^^ights  in  1390* 

And  here  is  what  the  eminent  Polish-Lithuanian  heraldists  write  of  the  symbol  of  '^edim- 
inas:  1)  V,  KojaviSius  informs  us  that  white  mast  portals  upon  a red  background  were  used 
as  the  crest  of  the  Grand  Luchy  before  the  appearance  of  the  Vytis,  and  later  became  the 
symbol  of  V^j^lnius'  province.  2)  K,  Niesieckis  adds  that  on  tenof  4o  pennants  flying  at  the 
Battle  of  Tannenberg  (l4l0)  behind  Vytautas,  gleamed  (on  a red  background)  the  Mast  Portals, 
considered  at  that  time  not  some  secondary  banner,  but  "godlopanstva"— the  government 
crest. 

And  since  the  Mast  Portals  rose  to  the  height  of  a government  crest  much  earlier  than 
the  Vytis,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  created  earlier.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
symbol  with  all  its  roots  is  intimately  bound  with  the  foundation  of  Vj[^lnius  and  its  founder. 
Kestutis  took  over  his  father's  crest,  primarily  symbolizing  the  trunk  of  Lithuania,  which 
he  ruled,  and  its  capital,  after  Aigirdas  took  off  farther  to  the  east  with  his  ancient 
spearhead  symbol. 

71 

' For  further  details  of  this,  see  l)  "Herbarz  rycerstva  W.X.  Litevskiego, " 2)  "Herbarz 
Polski"  (I,  530  and  elsewhere),  and  even  Prof.  Jonynas  agrees  that  this  symbol  belongs 
to  Godiminas  (See,  "Vairas,"  N.  6,  1930,  |)ago  218). 
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I It  is  characteristic  that  a long  line  of  Lithuania's  dukes  of  the  blood  of  ("'e- 

-iainas,  who  in  one  way  or  other  piretended  to  the  Vilnius  throne,  also  used  the  sy- 

I' bol  left  by  uedioiinas.  In  this  respect,  even  those  later  rulers  of  Lithuania  who 
ere  of  foreign  blood,  we  find  among  tokens  of  their  activity,  theMast  Portals, 
j hat  is  to  say,  witnesses  of  Gedi  inas ' Lithuanian  and  Vilnius'  historical-heraldic  period, 
s can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  large  seal  of  the  German  August  II,  of  Saxony. 

Figure  59*  '^he  Mast  Portals  [Columns  of 
Gedirainas]  on  the  silver  10  Litij  coin 
of  Independent  Lithuania, 

As  we  know,  the  Vytis  nudged  the  Columns  into  second  place,  and  from  the  15th  century 
I ecame  the  unchallenged  Lithuanian  national  emblem,  ^ou  see,  in  the  Vytis,  the  Lithuanian 
aw  his  ruler:  the  ruler  pictured  himself.  However,  the  Columns  were  never  forgotten,  and 
I .t  all  times  retained  their  meaning.  With  the  rise  of  Independent  Lithuania,  they  gleamed 
new,  glittering  on  flags,  documents,  on  seals,  decorative  insignia,  national  ornaments, 

I tc. 

The  Columns  of  Gediminas  is  not  a complicated  symbol,  but  one  peculiarly  elegant. 

* ayone  can  easily  sketch  it  for  himself,  carve  it  out  of  wood,  or  scratch  it  onto  a metal 
I Ian.  So,  every  Lithuanian's  homestead  could  be  ornamented  by  this  symbol  without  partic- 
lar  difficulty.  The  most  appropriate  example  of  the  Columns  is  perpetuated  in  the  10  ^it 
j ilver  coin  of  Independent  Lithuania  (see  figure  59)*  coloring,  the  white  symbol  of  Ge- 
iminas  is  placed  upon  a red  background, 

[Note:  The  Mast  Portals  (the  term  which  is  most  techinically  correct),  and  the  "columns 
of  Gediminas  (the  term  most  used  by  the  populace)  are  used  interchangeably] 
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Figure  60,  The  Columns  of  Gediminas  from  the  seal  of  Augustus  II  of  Saxony, 

Grand  IHikeof  Lithuania  (from  '•Wisdom,  Numizmat-Archeologiezne , " 9t  1917 )♦ 

Narrators,  inclined  to  decorate  themselves  in  foreign  plumes,  at  one  time  attempt 
to  convince  our  nation  that  it  arose  from, ,,500  Homans  led  to  the  Baltic  some  time  in 
ages  past,  by  on  named  ’’Litavor;”  others  say  led  by  Palemon  (or  some  other  named  indivi- 
dual), Such  stories  do  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here,  were  it  not  that  they  have  a de- 
meaning impact  upon  Gediminas*  symbol*  So,  according  to  those  folklorists,  the  Homan 
’’originators’*  of  our  nation  belonged  to  four  tribes  while  at  home,  had  for  their  symbols 
the  following;  a centauer,  columns,  a bear  and  a rose. Now,  from  the  bear  (what  more)  app- 
eared the  bear  on  the  flag  of  the  Lowlanders  (2emai2iai)  tSaraogitia] 
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. Krom  the  '^oluns,  or  posts  [towers]  (colons,  "kolunmy  *''ieciyraina" ) , the  l^ast  l ortals. 

It  seems  that  the  surname  of  the  tribe  insj'ired  the  intent  of  picturing  it  in  -Lithuania 
in  the  form  of  a harmony  of  poles,  and  thus  resulted  the  symbol  of  the  Mast  Portals  (sic)... 

How  much  this  muddied  water  is  worth,  we  need  not  explain  today. Stories  do  not  fit 
into  history.  How  without  any  ’’bearish"  inspirations  did  the  flags  of  Kiev,  Podliase, 

Kulm,  Novgorod,  several  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  even  the  state  of  California  in  one 
way  or  another  acquire  bears?  [Karys  is  referring  to  Ka5kus'  writings  here]  So,  without 
any  influence  of  "Coluons"  the  Ukrainian  "tribux"  originated  portals  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  so  equally  did  the  Zemaitia's  bear  and  the  •‘•owers  of  Gediminas  appear  on  our  flags 
without  the  help  of  those  influences,  never  native.  The  foundation  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  Homan  immigrants,  as  we  specifically  explained  at  the 
very  beginnixig  of  this  work.  [To  paraphrase  the  preceeding  paragraph,  Karys  states  that 
the  bear  symbols  originated  independently  of  each  other  in  the  mentioned  cities;  that  the 
Ukranianian  symbol,  and  the  Samogitian  bear,  and  the  Columns  of  Gediminas  originated  of 
their  own  national  character,  without  foreign  help] 

We  have  also  heard  other  "theories"  of  the  genesis  of  Gediminas'  symbol,  ^ne  examp- 
le: it  was  taken  from  Kaphos  (a  colony  of  ^enua,  in  the  Crimea),  whose  coins  contained  s- 
imilar  engraved  symbols.  It  was  developed  from  the  pendant  (labarura)  of  the  church  in  Kiev, 
which  is  pictured  on  the  coins  ofVladirair,  son  of  Algirdas;  or  it  was  i)atterned  after  the 
form  of  the  facade  of  the  "first  Catholic  Church  in  Lithuania"  constructed  by  MindaugasP 
All  available  data  force  us  to  declare  all  these  "theories"  to  be  fantastic  dreams. 

VYTIS  (The  Knight) 

After  a long  buffeting  in  the  ill-conceived  union  with  Poland,  and  after  120  years 
of  occupation  by  the  Kussian  Czars,  on  February  l6,  I91S,  the  Lithuanian  nation  once  again 
took  its  place  in  the  roll  of  free  nations.  From  that  day  on,  the  historical  crest  of  the 
Brand  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  Vytis  (The  Knight)  automatically  became  the  national  emblem  of  the 
new  Lithuanian  state.  It  could  be  no  other  way,  since  the  use  of  the  Vytis  among  Lithuanians 
had  never  ceased,  and  always  represented  that  same  reimergent  nation's  and  its  sovereignity's 
concept,  ^'hile  the  Polonized  Lithuanian  boyars  paired  the  Vytis  with  the  Polish  eagle,  our 
people,  as  much  as  they  could,  envisioned  it  separately. And  seated  in  thesaddle  on  a white 
horse,  with  a broadsword  in  his  hand,  the  gallant  soldier,  to  the  Lithuanian,  always  was  and 
conlinueo  to  represent  that  glorious  ruler,  the  radiant  Grand  Duke  of  old,  -^'or  centuries,  tnnt 
Kider  has  been  carried 

n 

In  1958  Br.  Alexander  M.  HaSkus  sent  out  Christmas  cards  picturing  the  so-called  "Cathe- 
dral of  Mindaugas,"  in  which  it  was  stated,  "Mindaugas  truly  prided  himself  of  two  things, 
his  building  of  the  first  Catholic  Cathedralin  Lithuania,  and  the  second..." 
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in  the  hearts  of  Lithuanians,  woven  into  drapery,  carved  into  furniture,  featured  in 

all  manner  of  songs,  finally  arose  again  on  the  flag  of  a nation  regaining  its  freedom! 

O 

The  image  of  the  rider  began  to  be  shown  on  material  in  deep  antiquity.  How- 

ever, the  armoured  rider,  whom  our  Vytis  resembles  to  some  degree,  was  formed  in  -c^rop© 
in  the  middle  ages.  This  circumstance  gave  to  some  a basis  for  claiming  that  the  Lithuanian 
crest  was  borrowed  from  western  Europe.  Unreasonable!  That  supposition,  it  seems,  caiue 
about  in  someone's  head  with  no  mature  examination,  if  one  thoughtlessly  concludes  that 
some  medieval  Lithuanian  ruler  suddenly  decided  he  needed  a special  crest,  and  that  ruler, 
with  his  eyes  on  a western  rider,  ordered  a Vytis  similar  to  him... 

But  the  facte  point  to  something  entirely  different.  The  very  first  rider's  image  as 
it  appeared  in  Lithuania  was  entirely  dissimiliar  to  the  western  rider.  True,  from  the 
rider  pictured  in  material  over  many  years  the  crest  did  eventuate.  However,  the  early 
^ytis'  prototype  was  not  at  once  a descriptive  symbol  or  a coatof-arms,  but  a very  prim- 
itive pictorial  combination  of  a horse  and  rider.  Bo  to  speak  of  the  Vytis'  "origin"  from 
the  west  is  unnecessary.  And  as  to  the  first  idea  of  the  rider,  ancient  Lithuanians  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  to  seeirch  far.  As  we  know,  they  were  excellent  riders  for  ages,  beg- 
inning to  use  horses  perhaps  not  later  than  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  or  other  west- 
erners. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  the first  hand-made  likeness  of  the  rider  was  simply  a picture 
of  a man  riding  a horse.  Such  pictures  have  long  been  seen  and  obsrved  everywhere,  where 
the  horse  was  used  for  riding,  so  there  have  appeared  anywhere  independently,  either  drawn 
or  sketched  pictures  of  riders.  Are  there  not  many  such  examples,  one  similar  to  another, 
even  of  the  identical  subjects,  in  various  civilizations,  formed  without  foreign  influ- 
ences? 

We  do  not  know  when  and  how  our  forebearers  began  to  picture  their  own  "young  man 
rider",  according  to  the  folksong.  Paintings  or  sketches  made  on  impermanent  material, 
if  there  were  any  such,  could  have  disappeared.  B©  we  are  compelled  to  begin  our  record 
of  our  rider’s  picture  from  our  earliest  excavations,  not  binding  ourselves  as  to  whether 
that  discovery  was  made  later  that  similar  items  were  found  or  were  produced  elsewhere, 
Further,  no  reason  need 
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bind  U8  froai  believin^j  that  a thoroughly  Lithuanian  discovery,  which  we  accept  as  the 
very  oldest  known,  may  show  a horseman  dissimilar  to  others  which  could  have  been  cr- 
eated or  copied  earlier,  but  have  disap  eared  in  the  past.  Such  a rider  has  come  down 
to  us  in  the  very  earliest  Lithuanian  coins,  which  Kfjstutis,  ^uke  of  Trakai,  began  to 
strike  in  the  l4th  century,  which  we  have  already  discussed. 

The  horseman  immortalized  on  Kestutis'  coins  is  of  purely  Lithuanian  stock,  in- 
scribed in  metal  from  a "model"  of  the  current  mounted  soldier.  Distressed  by  the  in- 
vading Teutonic  Knights,  pushing  on  into  Lithuania  from  Europe,  Kestutis  would  not  have 
been  receptive  to  any  western  ideas.  He  viewed  everything  with  deep  distrust  which 
attempted  to  slip  into  Lithuania  from  there.  Eq  no  insignia,  prepared  in  the  west 
could  have  gotten  in  during  the  days  of  Kestutis,  which  that  Grand  Lithuanian  would 
have  used.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  concede  that  while  fighting  with  the  wester- 
ners, he  would  have  placed  any  symbol  of  theirs  upon  his  money. 

Having  examined  and  considered  everything  that  is  possible,  we  reach  the  one  con- 
clusion which  alone  is  feasible:  having  spent  many,  many  years  in  the  saddle,  and  rem- 
inding himself  of  his  constant  ties  to  his  steed,  Kqstutis  could  have  ordered,  without 
any  ofreign  influence,  the  striking  of  his  coins  showing  him  in  a mounted  pose.  Let 
us  look  at  Kestutis  actual  portrait  on  his  "small  change."  In  that  image,  there  is  only 
that  much  similarity  between  our  own  and  riders  from  afar,  as  would  exist  between  a man 
astride  a horse  here  or  there,  -^11  other  features,  are  not  the  ssuae,  they  do  not  coincide, 
“^o  how  can  one  speak  of  following  an  example,  or  even  worse,  plagiary?  If  Kqstutis’  coins 
rfith  the  horseman  would  have  been  engraved  following  theexample  of  an  image  of  a refined 
and  beautified  western  horseman,  it  would  haveappeared  at  least  somewhat  closer  to  the 
original. . . , 

Tne  Lithuanian  horseman  of  Kestutis  in  its  beginnings,  as  we  soe,  was  an  ordinary, 
primitive  image  of  the  mounted  Duke.  What  he  would  become  in  time,  no  one  could  even  guess 
at  the  time  Kestutis'  coins  appeared.  Only  with  the  repetition  of  the  country’s  coins,  and 
later,  rising  to  seals  and  fl  gs,  did  theimage  of  the  mounted  K(^stuti5*  become  the  insignia 
of  Lithuania:  Vytis  (The  Kj^ight).  It  is  understandable  that,  after  Kestutis'  coins,  the 
‘*model"  of  the  Lithuanian  horseman  would  become  other  rulers  of  Lithuania,  who  desired  to 
be  the  pictured  mounted  knight.  And  the  very  noun  "Knight”  (Vytis),  in  the  warlike  Lith- 
uanian nation,  means  as  "to  chase  after,  to  defend,  to  pursue;  to  gallop  after  a fleeing 
enemy  (as  it  wasoften  in  practice),"  From  that  same  linguistic  meaning,  the  woi'd  Vytis  is 
translated  into  the  Polish  language  and  continues  to  be  termed  "Pogon."  So,  even  the  name 
’Vytis",  is  purely  Lithuanian, 
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A more  logical  connection  between  an  object  and  its  noun  is  hard  to  imagine,  A 
national  item,  a national  word.  Nothing  foreign  here. 

The  Vytis  formed  slowly,  until  it  became  such  as  we  employ  now.  At  first,  he 
galloped  to  the  right  (in  heraldry — to  the  left).  During  the  era  of  Vytautas-Jog- 
ail^,  he  was  turned  around,  in  which  direction  he  strides  today.  At  the  turn  of 
the  l4th  and  15th  centuries,  a shield  with  the  doubled  cross  appeared.  Various  sh- 
ields would  alternate  with  other  symbols  (See  page  2l8,  figure  65^6:8),  Though  in 
the  course  of  passing  centuries,  the  Vytis  was  subject  to  different  changes  and  cor- 
rections, essentially,  hite  lines  remained  the  same,  real,  clear,  earnest. 

The  horseman  was  very  popular  and  beloved  by  the  Lithuanian  nation  for  ali  ages 

beyond  memory.  It  symbolized  a rare  harmony  in  the  actions  of  man  and  beast,  speed, 

and  the  virility  and  courage  of  the  rider.  It  was  difficult  long  ago  to  picture  that 

beautiful  scene  on  a palette  or  linen,  so  for  very  long  it  shone  only  in  people's 

minds,  words  and  songs.  He  even  had  a place  in  the  old  Baltic  religious  rituals.  We 

find  in  chronicles  of  the  13th  century  information  that  pagan  Baltic  priests,  fKsrf- 

oraing  funeral  ceremonies,  "prayed”  and  saw  the  decedent  riding  the  clouds  on  his 

72 

horse  into  another  world..." 

We  hnvo  already  mentioned  that  the  earliest  portrait  of  our  horseman  is  found  in 
the  l4th  century  (more  specifically,  at  the  turn  of  the  6th  and  7th  decade  of  that  ce- 
ntury) upon  Kestutis'  coins.  The  White  Russians  (their  seers)  at  times  convince  them- 

73 

selves  that  the  Vytis  was  instituted  by  Vytenis,  KojalaviSius  ties  the  Vytis  in  with 
the  name  of  "Duke  Narimantas,"  as  though  the  picture  of  the  rider  immediately  became 
the  Vytis.  In  our  literature  at  times,  there  is  a rumor  of  a "Mindaugas  Beal"  [perpet- 
uated by  Dr.  RaSkus]  with  the  Vytis'  symbol  (and  even  with  a message  in  runic  around 
it),  and  the  doubled  cross  on  the  shield  appears  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  rider  , 
though  that  shield  appeared  in  Lithuanian  heraldry,  s we  shall  soon  see... more  than 
120  years  after  the  death  of  Mindaugas.  However,  none  of  those  "antiquizers"  of  the 
Vytis  is  able,  and  some  cannot  even  show  by  what  steps  they  have  arrived  at  their  con- 
clusions, or  how  they  prove  those  steps.  Imagination  is  not  enough  here.  Now  the 

Mannhardt:  "Lettish-Prussian  Divine  Studies,"  (Riga,  1936). 

73 

For  example,  see,  "Veda,"  #2,  1951*  The  very  greatest  fault  with  t^cis  "theory"  is 
this:  that  no  such  "Vytenis  Symbol"  has  even  been  seen  prior  to  Kestutis, 

It  is  a cause  of  surprise  that  A,  Simutis  used  this  "Mindaugas  Seal"  for  his  "Lith- 
uanian Cyclopedia  of  the  World,"  as  late  as  1958. 
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eminent  Poliflh-Lithuanian  heraldry  expert,  Niesieckts,  writing  about  our  inoigniti, 
leaves  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  father  of  the  Lithuanian  Vytis  is  Kestutis, 
since  other  authors  (Example,  Okolsfcis)  witnessed  by  that  same  Niesieckis,  call  the 
Vytis  "Kiejstucz" — Kestutis. 

What  is  most  importsunt,  the  time  of  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Lithuanian  ricer, 

which  we  have  found  in  numismatics,  is  also  supported  by  other  investigators.  Here, 

examining  the  lack  of  a "Vytautas'  Symbol,"  Prof.  Joynas  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
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rider  symbol  was  first  used  in  Lithuania  in  1366.  would  be  the  time  of  striking 

Kqstutis'  coins,  but  not  before  Kestutis ' (though  Jonynas,  not  haveing  seen  or  known  of 
Kestutis'  coins,  placed  the  first  use  of  the  horseman  several  years  later,  and  assigned 
it  to  A^j^girdas.  )time.  ^ 

The  symbols  selected  by  rulers  in  those  days,  most  often  served  as  political  govern- 
ment signs  as  well.  -^Vom  them,  the  symbols  of  state  sovereignty,  insignia,  also  arose. 
Though  naturally,  rulers  changed,  but  the  symbols  used  by  their  predecessors  would  change 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  But  as  a rule,  as  they  inherited  the  government,  they  also 
inherited  insiginias  established  by  their  fathers  suad  forefathers.  Kqstutis  placed  upon 
his  coins  the  inherited  Mast  Portals  established  by  his  father  Gediminas,  and  added  his 
horseman.  Vytautas  continued  striking  on  his  coins  the  symbols  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, During  Vytautas'  time,  the  symbol  of  Gediminas  was  the  highest  heraldic  insignia 
of  the  Grand  Duchy*  because  it  came  from  its  eminent  initiator,  Gediminas.  However,  the 
horseman  seemed  to  appeal  more  to  the  rulers  of  Lithuania,  and  therefore  it  gained  prim- 
acy, Having  lived  with  his  horse  as  much  as  his  father,  Vytautas  raised  the  horseman  from 
his  coins  to  his  seal,  in  133^.  With  this,  the  image  of  the  mounted  Grand  Duke  rose  to 
the  top,  until  it  becsime  not  only  the  leading  symbol  of  the  highest  ruler  of  Lithuania, 
but  at  the  same  time  became  theofficial  heraldic  device  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

When  Vytautas  began  the  use  of  the  horseman  upon  h.is  seal,  Jogail.^  followed  him.  Though 
he  reigned  in  Poland,  in  138?  he  prepared  for  himself  a seal  with  the  horseman  in  the  cen- 
ter. Now  the  significance  of  the  Horseman's  symbol  became  most  important.  Aping  Vytautas, 
Jogail^  became  certain  that  the  horseman  had  surpassed  all  other  national  symbols,  and 
having  become  the  symbol  of  the  legal  pretender  to  the  throne  at  Vilnius  on  this  seal, 
undoubtedly  it  became  the  leader, 

*^^"Vairas"  [The  Kudder]  No,  6,  1930. 
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But  this  highest  symbol  fitted  and  belon  ed  to  the  highest  ruler  of  Lithuania,  such 
as  Jogail^  held  himself  to  be.  Just  the  same,  one  of  them  began  it,  the  others  fol- 
lowed. This  cousinly  competition,  the  Vytis  gained  popularity  as  the  insignia  of 
Lithuania,  Later,  this  emblem  was  used  by  all  Lithuanian  Grand  Dykes  on  their  coins, 
seals,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  symbolized  Lithuania  and  its  sovereignty .The  Vytis  alsO 
came  into  use  as  the  joint  Folish-Lithuanian  insignia  when  those  states  united. 


Figure  62,  The  joint  insignia  on  coins  of  Poland-Bithuania, 
a)  in  the  17th  century;  b)  in  the  19th  century, 

m 

The  known  prototype  of  the  Vytis  was  just  a simple  horseman,  a soldier  astride 
a horse,  portraying  a mounted  Duke.  These  fundamental  elements  in  the  course  of  ce- 
nturies, became  clothed  with  historical  heraldic  supplements. 

So,  as  the  Vytis  matured,  the  rider’s  armour  accuminulated , without  which  in  the 
middle  ages  a noble  horseman  could  not  be  imagined.  There  appeared  a double-cross 
shield  hung  on  his  left  shoulder.  To  enlarge  the  steed's  realistic  appearance  the  lin- 
es of  his  accoutrements  were  filled  in.  Finally,  the  horseman  himself  was  placed  in  an 
appropriate  frame,  as  was  proper  in  heraldry,  when  he  was  placed  upon  a shield.  He 
thus  became  in  every  sense  a crest. 

We  find  the  shield  with  the  cross  doubled,  which  was  the  Vytis'  crest,  for  the 
first  time  separately  in  1366,  upon  Jogail^'s  circulated  denars  in  Poland,  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  again  appeared  together  with  the  ho  seman  (as  it  is  pictured  today),  upon 
Jogail^'a  seal.  How  it  appeared,  we  will  discuss  later.  For  the  moment,  it  will  suffice 
to  note,  that  such  a shield  with  the  doubled  cross  firmly  caught  on  in 
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Lithuanian  heraldry  only  after  Vytautas  recognized  it,  as  Jogail^'s  heir  to  the  Irend 
Duchy's  throne. 

The  original  rider  of  the  Vytis  did  not  have  a scabbard  for  the  broadsword,  however, 
on  the  seal  of  Vytautas,  used  in  l400  at  Polock,  the  scabbard  can  be  seen,  and  it  caught 
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on  the  Vytis'  crest.  By  copying  and  repainting,  over  a longer  period,  the  artists  learned 
to  picture  the  steed  and  his  rider  better  and  more  attractively,  though  there  was  no  att- 
empt at  uniformity.  The  idea  itself  remained  unchanged  however.  It  must  remain  a constant 
foundation,  when  we  talke  of  the  V^^tis,  when  we  picture  it.  Physical  distorations  (except- 
ing occasionally,  the  greatly  upraised  tail  of  the  steed),  the  Vytis  did  not  suffer,  ^n  the 
Vytis's  formulation,  the  inhuman  distortations  of  animals,  birds  or  even  plant  life,  visi- 
ble on  the  heraldry  of  other  nations,  had  no  influence.  Instead  of  such  negative  factors, 
natural  poses  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  Lithuania's  crest.  The  graceful  horseman's 
figure,  the  details  of  his  and  his  horse's  clothing  and  all  other  features  came  into  symm- 
etry with  known  parts. 

All  attempts  in  the  past  to  drive  the Vytis  from  its  wholesome  basis,  to  view  it  ab- 
stractly, to  add  unnecessary  ornaments,  to  pin  on  meaningless  accessories,  remained  epi- 
sodical. Time  and  the  healthy  Lithuemian  comprehension  shrugged  off  such  addenda  from  this 
crest.  Lven  some  small  stylization  should  not  have  touched  it.  Lven  one  steed  if  he  is 
clearly  pictured,  will  produce  an  esthetic  view.  What  then  can 


Figure  63.  G*  de  Ciriko  HORSFS.  (True  beauty  of  horses!) 


Profound  information  about  the  Vytis  can  be  found  in  M.  DobuXinskas'  study, 
"VYTIS"  (Kaunas,  1933).  Wehave  used  that  study  and  its  accompanying  illus- 
trations with  good  results  here. 
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can  be  said  of  the  beauty  of  the  coioplete  mounted  horseman  I One  or  another  attempt  to 
"beautify"  such  comeliness  in  reality  was  nxid  is  just  its  foolisli  destruction,  ^hus, 
the  newest  "stylization"  of  the  Vytis  should  be  a national  crime,  and  the  "stylizers" 
themselves,  national  criminals,  ''^'e  don't  wish  t©  understand  an  artist's  "inspiration" 

, by  which  the  result  would  be,  in  place  of  the  Horseman,  some  kind  of  stupid  bluderer. 
Only  such  a Vytis  must  appeal  to  a Lithuanian,  who  is  true,  clearly  recognizable  and 
our  own,  who  does  not  contradict  a sane  iraigination,  has  not  been  damaged,  distorted, 
without  fantastic  embellishments,  without  unnecessary  ornaments  in  the  field,  without 
senseless  additions.  How  unfitting  it  is  to  pin  to  a real  Knight  any  additives  born  of 
fmtasy,  we  append  a few  examples.  At  one  time,  Jogail^  placed  under  the  Knight's 
steed's  hooves  some  sort  of  "dreagon,"  as  appropriate  here  as  a fifth  leg  on  a dog... 
“^igismundus  Augustus  in  1539  on  his  seal,  spread  over  the  ^night's  steed  a long  saddle- 
cloth, ends  cut  out,  reaching  to  the  ground  (This  was  repeated  on  Lithuanian  cannon  and 
elsewhere,  exhibiting  the  Vytis  symbol  even  centuries  later).  It  was  a characteristic 
innovation  for  the  Renaissance  and  the  beginning  of  the  Baroque  age,  but  for  the  Vytis 
rider  entirely  unnecessary.  And  even  harmful  holding  the  steed  from  running.  If  he  would 
stomp  on  those  loose  ends,  he  would  break  his  neck.  On  the  seal  of  •'Alexander,  in  1502, 
there  appeared  an  unclear  ornament  near  the  rider's  helmet,  which  Bigismundus  a^jgustus 
changed  to  white  feathers.  Their  form  waw  quite  varied  on  the  l6th  century  Vytis'  crest. 
In  one  place,  one  plume  hangs  blown  up,  ^n  another,  two  or  more  plumes.  At  times,  those 
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feathers  are  shown  tousled  into  a rather  large  tuft.  An  indisputable  foreignism. 

However,  it  will  appear  as  time  passes,  that  a Lithuanian  field  rider  (as  opposed  to 
a "parade"  rider,  as  it  degenerated  to  in  a "western"  knight)  to  decorate  oneself  with 
white  plumes  was  not  at  all  fitting,  so  this  tuft  moulted  (away)  from  the  Vytis,  In  its 
place  a ribbon  or  band  appeared,  as  we  again  see  in  that  same  Bigisraundus  Augustus'  coins 
showing  the  Vytis  symbol.  Tv,e  change  is  an  improvement,  A band  or  ribbon  belongs  in  the 
catagory  of  national  decorations;  they 

This  ornamentation  is  a legacy  from  the  middle  ages.  In  many  places,  the  helmets  of 
Prominent  men  were  ornamented  thus.  A tuft  of  feathers  indicated  that  its  wearer  was 
"great,"  well-known,  powerful.  Whoever  conquered  such  a person  on  the  field  of  battle, 
or  in  any  struggle,  would  tear  off  the  defeated  man*s  tuft,  and  would  value  that 
beyond  words  as  a symbol  of  victory. 

On  the  17th  and  l8th  century  crest  of  Baxony,  the  crest  of  our  mounted  Knight  was 
still  tufted,  but  the  long  saddlecloth  was  gone. 
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were  woven  and  worn  for  ornamentation  in  Lithuania  from  prehistoric  times.  A modest 
decoration  on  the  helmet  is  one's  own.  The  bands-ribbons  on  the  Vytis'  helmet  remained. 
Three  of  them  even  now  flutter  below  the  raised  broadsword  on  the  insignia  of  tne  nepao-ic 
of  Lithuania,  gloriously  pictured  on  the  19^5  and  1936  issues  of  Lithuanian  coins. 


FIGUKE  64.  a)  Sigismundus  Augustus'  tufted  i^night.  b)  On  that  same 
ruler's  coin  with  ribbons,  c)  The  Vytis  symbol  on  the  coins  of  the 
Republic  of  Lj thuania[1925] • 

Finally,  the  saddlecloth  (a  long  "gunia")  disappeared  from  beneatn  the  Vytis' 
saddle  after  a long  stay,  -i-n  its  place  a very  practical  cover,  used  earlier,  reappeared, 
with  short  edges  showing  from  under  the  sadjle.  And  if  that  cover  overlapped  the  steed's 
flanks  somewhat  more,  as  can  be  observed  on  the  30  grosh  piece  of  John  Oasimier  (dee 
332,  i''igure  121),  it  did  not,  at  least,  reach  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  Lithuania's  rulers,  many  second-rate  users  of  the  Horseman  left  by 
Kestutis  "embellished"  it  variously.  an  instance  on  the  Vitebsk  palatinate's  reprodu- 
ction of  the  Vytis,  the  Horseman's  undersaddle  is  again  dropped  to  the  ground.  In  Polotsk, 
the  Vytis'  shield  contained  not  the  doubled  cross,  but  a smaller  rider,  ^n  the  3rasta 
[Brest-Litvosk]  palatinate,  the  clothing  of  the  Knight  rider  and  horse  was  painted  blue. 
The  helmet,  excepting  Mstislaulis,  was  without  plumes.  The  Knight  was  portrayed  variously 
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in  many  different  Slavic  regions  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania.  Among  other  pictures, 
we  find  there  that  the  rider  of  the  Vytis  symbol  wielding  a curved 


Local  significance  of  these  symbols,  used  in  certain  eras  as  alleged  insiginias  jur 
Knight,  fail  to  excite  our  interest,  ^'"ere  we  have  in  mind  the  "Knight"  of  the  Hev.  Ostrog- 
iSkis,  Vy§nevecki6,  the  Patriarch  of  Kiev  J.  Tryzna,  and  on  other  crests.  There  our  Knight 
was  placed  in  congruity  with  other  heraldic  symbols  and  of  course,  modified  as  desired. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  l8th  century  to  establish  a collection  of 
Russian  crests,  the  russified  families  of  Grand  Dukes  and  Dukes  of  the  Gediminas  bioo<l- 
line  were  recognized  as  not  inferior  to  those  of  Riurika's  generations.  This  comparison 
encouraged  "our  own"  to  enhance  the  ornamentation  of  their  crests  with  foreign  decorat;  as, 
so  that  the  retained  symbols  of  the  Horseman  in  their  crests  shifted  around  in  an  eatir-Iy 
alien  environment,  -'e  gravely  doubt  that  the  sacred  historical  relics  of  Lithuania  had  ;-.t 
any  time  been  valued  by  such  families  as  Chovanskis,  Kurakinis,  Galicinis,  though  they 
traced  their  blood  back  to  the  trunk  of  Gediminas.  '^ell,  the  Galicinis  family,  who  reta- 
ined the  picture  of  the  Knight  itself  quite  correctly,  in  l684  began  to  daub  the  shield 
according  to  their  own  taste:  in  bluel 
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• at  ir-like  6ciait>ir  (sword),  when  Lithuania  found  itself  under  the  Russians  after 
ian;y  itfirtitions,  the  Czars  of  Mqscow  pictured  the  crest  of  the  seized  lands  even  more 
jueerl^' : on  a red-colored  Vytis'  shield,  replacing  the  doubled  cross,  they  placed  a 
.hree-pj'onged  cross  of  the  Lantern  church.  On  the  seal  of  the  ‘Jesuit  Academy  in  Vil- 
uus,  (end  of  the  l8th  century)  there  was  placed  on  the  Vytis'  shield  the  well  known 
.onogram  of  «^esus  Chris  (IHS),  finally,  on  the  seal  of  the  historic  "Lithuanian  Uni- 
/ersity"  the  doubled  cross  on  the  shield  was  changed  to... the  Polish  eagle. 

And  there  were  many  other  different  variants  of  the  Vytis,  but  there  is  no 
leed  to  describe  them  further.  Essentially,  the  elements  of  the  symbol  will  not  chiinge. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Kqstutis'  Horseman,  riding  toward  the  right, 

(as  turned  about  in  the  days  of  Vytautas  and  Jogail^  to  the  let’t.  'ihere  was  good  reason 
'or  that.  Wliile  he  lacked  the  shield  with  the  doubled  cross,  he  could  gallop  as  he  willed, 
jut  with  the  shield  becoming  an  indissoluable  part,  the  whole  figure  had  to  be  turned  in 
,he  other  direction.  Otherwise,  the  cross  emblazoned  upon  the  shield  would  not  be  visible, 
vnd  to  hang  the  shield  on  the  right  shoulder  of  the  rider  was  imprac table — the  right  hand 
.’ontrolled  and  flourished  the  broadsword.  The  reason  for  the  reversal  of  the  Vytis,  and  its 
.iming  helps  us  to  determine  when  the  doubled  cross  truly  found  its  way  into  Lithuanian 
eraldry.  To  discuss  this  we  propose  to  devote  a separate  page, 

* % • 

Having  touched  upon  the  possibility  of  the  Vytis'  origin 'but  of  the  West,"  we 
:annot  quietly  ignore  the  "theory"  slipped  to  us  by  Lithuania's  unfriends,  that  at  some 
.ime  or  other,  the  Lithuanians  "borrowed  from  the  Russians"  their  rider.  They  say  th->t 
.he  rider  resembles  Russia's  Georgijas  Pobiedonoscas  (George  the  Conqueror)  out  of  which 
leveloj^d  later  the  mounted  ^■'’sviatoj  Georgij"  (Gairit  George),  And  therefore,  the  original 
:©ttern  of  the  Vytis  could  very  well  have  been  that  same  Pobiedonoscas, . , 
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How  far  from  the  truth!  In  the  first  place,  thsit  "Conqueror"  wandered  throu^^n 
•Russian  ikonography  on  foot*  CgCondly,  the  Russian  mounted  portrait  budded  forth  cnxy  in 
the  days  of  Moscow's  Grand  Duke  Vosylius  Dimitri jevich  (1389-1^25)*^  which  time  tne 
Dithuanian  Grand  Duke  was  firmly  settled  in  the  saddle  on  Kestutis'  and  Vytautas'  coii.s. 
Then  the  Rider  was  blazoned  forth  as  the  clearest  of  all  symbols  of  the  hithuanian  -ran<> 
Duchy,  having  found  its  way  even  upon  the  seals  of  Vytautas  and  Jogailq.  Thirdly,  if  the 
former  Russian  rider  had  been  precedent  to  the  Lithuanian,  then  it,  and  not  the  Vytis, 
would  have  remained  in  Lithuania  as  a second  class  sign,  as  it  did  with  the  Russian  rider 
in  Russia.  Guch  an  emblem  in  the  two  neighboring  states  never  reiched  the  heights.  The 
newer  Russian  rider  never  did  reach  the  heights  of  heraldry  as  did  our  Vytis. 


FIGURE  64a.  Here  are  examples  of  the  emblems  of  Russian  rulers  on  their  money, 
while  the  Horseman  of  Lithuania  rose  to  the  top  in  heraldry! 


Jurgutis'  "Money,"  Page  65. 
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Tae  partisans  of  the  Vytis'  "Husaian  origin”  forgot,  or  more  probably — consciously 
concealed  the  fact  that  ^ofia,  daughter  of  Vytautas,  marrying  Vosylius  I in  1391 i accor- 
ding to  the  tradition  of  that  time,  traveled  to  Moscow  under  her  ov/n  flag,  upon  which 
the  Vytis  gleamed,  clearly,  her  father's  "personal  insignia”  from  the  time  of  Kqstutis. 
■:>ince  the  portrait  of  the  Vytis  appeared  among  the  Hussians  undoubtedly  after  the  weddixig 
of  Vytautas'  daughter,  while  in  Lithuania  it  was  showing  both  on  coins  and  seals,  how 
could  it  be  possible  to  speak  of  it  as  "coming  to  Lithuania  from  the  Hussians",  and  not 
the  contrary?  To  further  clarify  this  point,  we  append  a few  illustrations  of  their  ear- 
liest coins  to  indicate  what  ty^je  cf  symbols  the  Russians  were  using  before  they  aped 
our  Vytis  (Page  213,  figure  64a), 

The  supporters  of  this  latter  "theory"  having  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Lpavic 

languages  the  ‘Slavic  word  "vitiaz,"  determined  to  take  a further  step;  they  alleged  that 

Lithuanians  not  only  imported  the  Vytis,  but  even  its  name:  why  not?  "Vitiaz"  sounds  like 

"Vytis..."  L^t  us  exaimine  this  matter  closely,  '''e  have  already  shown  that  the  prototyj)e 

of  the  Vytis  symbol  appeared  in  Lithuania  eaxlier  than  with  the  Russians.  «e  find  this 

without  argument  among  our  own  and  Russian  medieval  coins  and  seals.  That  is  to  say, 

iobiedonoscas  or  some  other  (perhaps  just  the  Grand  L^ke  of  Moscow)  was  seated  on  a horse 

in  the  crest  by  no  means  any  earlier  than  Kqstutis'  Vytis  trotted  into  public  notice, 

addition,  the  view  of  the  Lithuanian  Horseman  at  all  times  retained  those  same  basic  lines, 

while  the  Russian,  being  patterned  after  on  a model,  in  the  course  of  history  changed  often 

until  finally  it  developed  into  something  entirely  different  than  it  was  in  its  bed.  For 

example:  On  the  coins  of  Vasylius  II  (1425-62)  the  rider  is  struck  holding  in  his  right 

hand  some  strange  bird.  The  horse's  movements  are  without  any  sign  of  pressure.  Afterwards, 

a sword  dis^^ laced  the  bird,  which  virs  such  a novelty  to  the  Russians  that  from  the  sword, 

in  Russian  "Sablia"  the  coins  of  John  the  Cruel  containing  such  a horseman  were  termed 

"sablianicom^"  However,  even  the  "sablia"  failed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian 

rider.  Other  coins  of  that  same  Russia.n  despot  were  pictured  with  the  rider  holding  a 
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spear  in  his  right  hand.  Finally,  the  horseman  visible  on  the  Czar's  crest  is  pierc- 
ing a dragon  with  his  spear. 

5o 

From  the  spear  (.Russian,  "kopjo")  that  rider  was  nicknamed  by  the  Russians  "kopejnik," 
while  the  coins  upon  which  it  was  portrayed,  became  "kopejnyje"  or  "kovejki."  From 
that,  as  we  have  already  described,  comes  the  modern  Russian  "kopeck,"  struck  during 
the  Czars  reign,  and  still  struck  by  the  USSR  today. 

Further,  even  this  type  of  horseman  (with  the  spear)  is  not  a purely  Russian  ori- 
ginal. A similar  rider  can  be  found  upon  the  seals  of  Lithuania's  Dukes,  and  that, 
about  150  years  earlier,  than  it  appeared  with  the  Russians  (See  page  2l8,  Figure  65/ 

1,  2,  4,), 
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The  horseman  with  the  pierced  dragon  remained  on  the  Czar's  crest  from  the  17 tn  c- 
entury.  But  let  us  characterize  and  understand  this  now  horseman,  lie  was  not  a devcl oj/r.ent 
from  the  Pobiedonoscas ' horseman,  but  a symbol  of  Moscow,  "the  Czar's  city,"  and  of  its 
large  Hussian  province.  More  important,  this  rider  from  the  beginning  was  not  "3t.  George," 
but  in  general  symbolized  the  idea  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Bizantium,  crystalized 
in  Moscow  almost  from  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  The  foundation  for  that 
idea  was  laide  by  John  Ill's  marriage  (lV/2)  with  the  Bizantine  princess  Sofia  Faleologue, 
the  last  daughter  of  Bizantiura's  emperor,  -^Vom  that  time  on,  John  III  began  to  consider 
himself  as  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne  of  Bizantium  and  adopted  the  -imperial  crest:  tat 
two-headed  eagle,  which  remained  the  Hussian  crest  until  the  191?  revolution.  But  the 
horseman  with  the  pierced  dragon  did  not  disappear.  As  explained  b.v  the  eminent  herald ist 
Siehmacher,  the  rider  himself  continued  to  symbolize  the  pretensions  and  rights  of  the 
i^ussian  Czar's  succession  to  Bizantium,  while  the  dragon — the  destruction  of  the  enemies 
of  those  pretensions  and  rights...  In  such  fashion  this  figure  was  treated  heraldically 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  as  Russian  heraldry  was  being  organized,  and  so 
did  Peter  the  Great  treat  it  as  he  placed  it  upon  the  Bizantine  double-headed  eagle's 
brest.  Only  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II,  when  Russia's  crest  was  fir;ally  set,  and  the 
separate  provinces  of  Russia  had  their  insignia  placed  on  the  Ragle's  wings,  was  the 
aforementioned  Horseman  (upon  the  Ingle's  brest)  removed  from  the  domain  of  "Byzantium 
pretences,"  legalized  as  Moscow's  and  its  provinces'  peculiar  insignia  and  (and  only  then) 
denominated  "St.  George." 

So,  the  Lithuania  Knight  Vytis  developed  and  galloped  its  historical  course,  while 
the  Russian  rider  went  its  way.  Having  appeared  earlier  on  material,  the  Lithuanian  rid- 
er's portrait  reached  higher  and  became  the  crest  of  the  Lithuania  state,  while  the  later 
arrival,  the  Russian  rider,  sunk  on  the  Russian  state's  crest  down  to  the  role  of  a pro- 
vincial heraldic  sign.  r • * 

The  words  "vitia*,"  "vitez,"  and  "viciag,"  br  ght  into  the  newest  Slavic  dictiona- 
ries, of  obscure  etymology,  are  nowhere  used  in  any  living  language,  and  sometime  back, 
no  one  had  even  heard  of  them.  How  they  were  formed,  from  what  and  when,  the  very  authors 
of  the  dictionaries  do  not  agree,  "^o  some,  these  words  seem  to  have  arisen  from  "viking;" 
to  others,  from  a "wickerpcicket"  (which  is  just  like  the  Lithuanian  "Crooked  Staff,"  used 
of  old  to  pass  messages);  to  still  others,  from  "vaiting,"  "veiting,"  "viting,"  which 
is  suppose  to  mean  an  "old  Prussian,"  or  "honorable  farmer,"  or  a "free  peasant."... 
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Such  errors  mar  an  entire  series,  one  after  another,  of  S^^avic  etymological  dictioiiiiries . 
our  Vytis,  which  may  well  be  the  source  or  possible  basis,  is  not  mentioned,  for  underst- 
andable nationalistic  reasons.  The  words  "vitiaz,”  "vitez,"  and  "viciag”  in  modern  Slavic 
dictionaries  are  explained  as  "vojin"  "good;”  "zvysiezna” — a soldier,  a brave,  a victor. 

It  is  characteristic  that  in  all  explainations  of  these  words,  Slavs  do  not  even  mention 
the  possibility  of  a rider.  One  gets  the  impression  that  a foot  soldier  is  meant.  Clearly, 
either  before  saddling  a horse  for  riding,  or  having  saddled  him,  a "soldier,  a brave,  a 
victor"  was  and  could  be  a mere  foot  soldier;  and  Msuch  are  most  numerous  today.  Mounted 
"soldiers,  braves,  victors"  in  the  living  tongue  quickly  received  special  names,  separating 
them  from  "soldiers,  braves,  victors"  afoot.  As  an  example,  as  soon  as  a picture  of  a 
mounted  ruler  appeared,  there  origin^ited  among  Russians  to  describe  him  a now  word,  "jezdec" 
(later,  after  the  rider  became  the  distinctive  symbol  of  Moscow,  he  was  termed  the  "Moskov- 
skiji  jezdec" — Moscow's  horseman).  -Russians  have  always  called  an  ordinary  rider  "vsadnik." 

Obviously,  from  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  Russians  used  the  vivid  term  "jezdec"  to 
describe  the  appearance  of  a horseman.  With  appropriate  qualifications,  that  "jezdec"  was 
given  fulfilling  ideas:  "kopejnik,"  "raoskovskij  jezdec"  and  generally,  "vsadnik";  never 
"vitiaz,"  until  it  was  created  by  latter  day  linguists,  since  it  was  neither  known  nor  used. 
What  basis,  then,  and  for  what  causes,  was  the  air  beclouded  with  the  suggestion  that  our 
noun  "Vytis"  could  have  at  some  time  or  other  descended  from  the  Hussian  "vitiaz?"  We  are 
not  too  surprised  at  19th  and  20th  century  Russian  chauvinists'  plots  to  desecrate  and 
downgrade  Lithuania's  past,  but  it  is  very  painful  that  at  times,  in  those  plots,  a "nobody" 
of  our  own  would  concur. 

The  word  "vitiaz,"  as  it  is  developed  in  recently  published  dictionaries,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Lithuanian  noun  VYTIS,  Vytis  as  we  have  seen  existed,  and  was  pronounced  the 
same  in  the  Lithuanian  tongue,  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  dead  word  "vitiaz"  in  dic- 
tionaries, Vytis  was  formed  to  describe  a specific  object  (the  picture  of  a mounted  Duke), 
on  a purely  Lithuanian  language  basis  of  word  formation.  The  very  physiological  apperance 
of  the  Horseman,  in  heraldic  terms,  "a  horse  trotting  in  speedy  pursuit,  with  the  rider  him- 
self reaching  to  strike  an  object  he  will  soon  overtake,"  shows  without  a doubt  that  the 
basis  to  form  the  noun  Vytis  was  no  vague  foreign  word,  but  the  most  pure  Lithuanian  verb 
"vyti"  (to  pursue) 
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. Who  can  find  any  linguistic  logic  in  ‘^lavic  tongues  so  poorly  supportive  of  the  wor:is 


"vitiaz"  and  "vicag"?  Now,  one  of  the  more  objective  Russian  heraldists,  A.  i^akier,  in 
his  day,  clearly  stated  that  the  Russian  horseman  is  taken  from  the  Lithuanian  emblem, 
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after  taking  into  account  what  we  have  discussed  here. 

The  Poles  have  never  attempted  to  flog  the  Vytis  with  their  "viciag"  (wnich  evcii  tnere 
found  its  way  only  now  into  written  dictionaries).  Long  ago  they  translated  Lithuania's 
Knight  into  "Pogon"  and  did  it  well,  '^he  culturally  backward  Russians  coming  into  contact 
with  the  Vytis  were  only  able  to  Siavicize  the  word  into  "vitiaz."  That  is  how  Ch.  Lemchenas 
in  his  RySsian-Lithuanian  dictionary,  issued  in  1955  in  Vilnius,  finally  explains  "vitiaz," 
"Vitiaz"  is  in  the  first  place  "Vytis,"  and  "Vytis"  becomes  "vitiaz,"  It  is  understandable 
as  the  Lithuanian  Horseman  (Vytis)  went  over  to  the  Russians,  so  also'^appropriate  name  wis 
found  to  describe  it. 

Native  to  Lithuania,  purely  national  and  our  own,  the  Vytis  has  persistently  remained 
the  ranking  emblem  of  Lithuania  without  interruption,  for  all  ages.  Neither  the  one.-headed 
"brother  Poles  (sic)"  eagle,  nor  the  two-headed  Russian  eagle  of  the  era  of  occupation, 
could  force  it  into  oblivion  while  the  nation  was  obsessed  by  these  birds  ana  oppressed  by 
their  owners;  Neither  will  the  Cora.nunist  hammer  and  side  imposed  by  force  upon  Lithuania, 
^uring  the  years  of  the  nation's  adversities  the  Knight  flew  over  and  continues  to  fly  over 
Lithuania's  villages,  over  its  fields,  woods  and  waters  in  each  patriotic  Lithuanian's  ima- 
gination, and  after  the  storms  pass  by,  it  will  again  blossom  out  upon  our  flags,  our  money, 
and  everywhere  else,  as  it  glimmered  in  the  days  of  K^stutis-Vytautas,  as  it  glistened  bet- 
ween the  first  and  second  World  W^rs  in  independent  Lithuania.  It  is  600  years  old.  Through 
all  these  centuries,  in  its  essential  elements,  it  has  remained  that  same  Rider,  which  is 
understood  both  by  the  matured  and  the  young.  To  group  together  all  historically  justified 
additions,  to  deliniate  clearly  all  the  details  of  that  unusually  beautiful  symbol,  it 
has  been  most  accurately  reproduced  to  date,  officially  accepted  by  expers  and  immortalized 
for  the  future,  in  the  20th  century  coins  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic. 


See  M.  Lobuzinskis  "VYTIS,"  page  43.  And  one  of  the  scientists  of  the  present  day  in 
USSR,  G.B.  Fedorov  confirms  this  at  least  indirectly:  "The  Grand  Dukes  of  Tvere  copied 
the  mounted  horseman  upon  their  conns..."  (See  his  "The  topography  of  hoards  with  poured 
pieces  and  coins,"  Proceedings  of  the  Lithuanian  Historical  institute,  I,  I83.). 

Other  heraldic  items  have  passed  from  Lithuania  or  through  Lithuania  in  the  course 
of  history  to  the  east.  Examining  cr.^sts  of  prominent  R^^ssians,  we  can  easily  see  that 
these  crests  (which  began  to  form  in  the  17th  century)  were  created  after  close  obser- 
vation of  those  already  existant  in  Lithuania,  or  following  western  crests  flowing  through 
Lithuania  into  eastern  S^avia. 
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Figure  65.  More  characteristic  steps  of  the  Vytis'  clarification  on  Lithuanian  Lukes'  seals. 

1)  Lengvenis  (13^9);  2)  Kaributas  (I383);  3 through  7)  Vytautas  (I383,  l4o4,  l4l3, 
1415,  1423) ; 8)  Svitrigaila;  9)  Jogail^  (I388),  and  lO)  that  same  Jogail^,  with  a 
fantastic  addition  under  the  steed's  underbelly  (M,  Dobuzinskis ' drawing). 


Figure  66.  The  Knight  as  pictured  in  the  15th  century  on  the  seals  of 
the  Jagellon  dynasty:  A-C)  Vladislav  (of  Varniskis);  D-F) 
Casimier;  G-PI)  John  Albrecht;  I)  Alexander  (M.  Dobuzinskis 
drawing.)  The  reader  will  be  able  to  follow  the  further  maturing 
path  of  the  Vytie  upon  the  coins  of  Lithuania's  Grand  Lukes. 
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ll  some  "ultra  specialist"  still  finds  faults,  it  is  obviously  too  late  to  attempt  to 
correct  them.  And  all  "artistic"  crosswinds  and  breezes  must  leave  such  national  symbo. 
in  peace.  * a ^ 
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In  closing,  we  must  cover  the  coloring  of  the  Vytic,  when  this  symbol  is  drawn  to 
decorate  an  apartment,  scenery,  or  an  office,  or  some  other  exhibit.  It  is  also  time  to 
establish  finally  a frame  for  that  glorious  sign.  Certain  colors  for  the  Vytis  are  his- 
torical: white  Knight  upon  a red  background.  It  was  thus  pictured  550  years  ago,  it  is 
thus  today,  and  thus  it  is  included  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  But 
no  one,  we  believe,  will  deny  that  t.iose  two  colors  are 'insuf ficient  for  the  entire  heraldic 
Knight,  just  as  "a  white  Knight  upn  a red  background"  does  not  constitute  a completeheraldic 
symbol.  A white  Knight  cannot  be  imagined  upon  an  endless  red  area  of  space.  We  already  see 
the  Vytis  in  the  days  of  old  fitted  into  a surface  closely  defined,  circled  with  a narrow 
border.  T^at  border  constituted  the  form  of  a Lithuanian  shield.  Cince  the  Vytis  has  been 
pictured  upvm  a shield,  it  must  be  so  shown,  excepting  when  upon  a red  national  flag,  now 
and  in  the  future,  ^n  addition,  the  entire  decorative  state  emblem  and  its  accompanying 
border  was,  is  and  will  require  more  color  than  just  white  and  red.  What  a pity  that  the 
coloring  of  the  Vytis  has  varied  and  continues  to  vary,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  strict 
uniformity  is  needed  here. 

"You  can’t  please  everybody,  even  if  you  die  trying,"  our  forefrothers  used  to  say. 

So,  following  the  clearest  formulation  of  the  Vytis'  symbol,  we  must:  1)  Conform  firmly 
to  the  historical-heraldic  criteriura,  which  is  the  only  source  of  well-founded  thought  and 
conclusions;  2)  Patiently  decline  to  give  way  to  individual  desires,  taste  and  "artistic" 
emotions,  no  matter  how  sensitive  they  might  be. 

"A  white  Knight  on  a red  background"  that  is  the  foundation  stone.  Our  enemies  saw 
such  a Knight  and  its  harmonizing  background  as  Vytautas'  own,  upon  the  flags  at  Tannenberg. 
Such  do  famous  heraldists  (Niesieckis,  Siebmacher,  ^^ojalavi^ius)  proclaim.  Such  did  reborn 
Lithuania  accept  in  I9I8  and  legalized  in  its  statutes.  For  the  national  flag,  that  is 
enough.  But  a detailed  Knight  still  awaits  its  stable  formulation.  Having 
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